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Engineering  versatility  that 
cuts  costs  to  the  bone! 

When  the  question  is  "Where  are  we  going  to  put  this  stuff?",  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  followed  by  another  one  —  "How  are  we  going  to  get  it  there?" 

Whether  your  need  is  for  a  carefully  planned  warehouse  through  which 
goods  flow  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  a  parking  garage  to  increase  customer 
convenience  or  a  complete  survey  of  your  material  handling  procedure, 

Abbott  Merkt  engineers'  30  years  experience  in  this  field  can  be  profitable 
to  you. 

Won't  you  talk  over  your  next  project  with  us? 

ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 

10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


designers  of  department  store  str  uctures 


industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 


with  DIAL  Setting — the  copy  chang- 
method  that  revolutionized  markine 


. .  with  Hopper  Feed,  to  facilitate  color- 
fbr-size  marking,  reduce  handling. 


.  .  .  with  Ribbon  Printing,  to  eliminate 
ink,  ink  pads,  and  inky  fingers. 


. .  .  with  "Return”  Tickets,  to  minimize 
reticketing  of  customer  returns. 


You  can  continue  to  rely  on  Dennison 
for  the  basic  improvements 
that  mean  maximum  efficiency 
and  lower  marking  costs 
. . .  with  minimum  investment. 
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Wad*  McCorga,  prctidcirt  of  NRDOA,  and  J.  Gordon  Dakin*,  •xocwtiv*  vi«*  pr*Md*nt,  »p*nt  thr**  w**k*  loct  monlli  vMling 
r*tail*rt  in  Hi*  W*«t  and  inid-W**t.  H*r*  Hi*y  or*  wMi  a  group  of  Son  Froncitco  morchont*.  Ern**l  L  MoUoy,  pr**id*at  of 
Mocy't  Son  Francisco,  i*  at  Hi*  l*ft  front,  and  Hi*  oHi*r*,  clockwi**,  or*:  Carl  Livingston,  vie*  pr**id*nt,  Livingston  Br**., 
0*erg*  D*  Bonis,  vie*  pr**id*nt.  City  of  Paris,  Chos.  S.  Hobbs,  pr**id*nt.  Hoi*  Bros.  Star**,  Inc.,  Roginold  H.  Biggs,  vie*  pr**i> 
d*nt,  Th*  Emporium,  Wad*  McCorgo,  H*ctor  Escoboso,  pr*sid*nt,  I.  Mognin  B  Co.,  Gordon  Dakins,  Mickol  W*UI,  prosidont, 
Th*  Whit*  Hotts*,  and  Jos*ph  E.  Fronceour,  group  monogor.  Soars,  Roobuck  B  Co. 


Flammable  Fabrics  Rules.  It  seemed 
possible,  though  not  certain,  during 
the  first  days  ol  May,  that  the  Senate 
Interstate  and  h'oreign  Commerce 
Committee  might  hold  hearings  on 
the  Hamniable  fabrics  legislation.  The 
immediate  reason  would  be  to  study 
an  amending  bill  introduced  by  Sen. 
William  Purtell.  The  amendment 
would  modify  the  testing  methods  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  silks  and  other 
thin  fabrics  unaffected  by  the  law,  and 
w'ould  exempt  smooth-surface  scarfs 
from  its  coverage.  If  hearings  are  held, 
they  will  undoubtedly  also  bring  out 
requests  that  the  Act  be  amended  to 
make  guarantees  mandatory  and  to 
postpone  the  effective  date. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  had 
a  hearing  scheduled  for  May  1 1  to 
study  the  question  of  exempting  scarfs 
and  handkerchiefs  from  coverage.  At 
hearings  held  on  April  22,  the  FTC 
said  it  had  no  power  to  make  guar¬ 
antees  mandatory;  representatives  of 
some  of  the  apparel  manufacturing 
groups  have  since  submitted  formal 
briefs  claiming  that  the  FTC  can  find 
precedent  for  putting  mandatory  guar¬ 
antees  in  its  rules  if  it  wishes  to  do  so. 


(  Fhe  original  form  of  the  flamma¬ 
ble  fabrics  legisfation,  as  the  NRDCiA 
s|K;nsoreci  it,  provided  for  mandatory 
guarantees.) 

The  finaf  FTC  rules,  unless  there 
should  be  some  C^ongressional  inter¬ 
vention,  are  to  be  issued  late  in  .May. 
The  law  becomes  officially  effective 
[uly  1;  past  experience  with  similar 
legislation  suggests  that  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  take  a  few  months  after  that  be¬ 
fore  the  routine  of  guarantees  can  be 
expected  to  work  smoothly.  Retail 
orders  should  now  be  asking  for  the 
guarantees  on  fabrics  and  wearing  ap¬ 
parel  that  will  be  in  stock  on  July  1. 
Here  is  an  NRDGA  check  list  (it  is 
not  a  definitive  list)  of  merchandise  on 
which,  as  the  Act  now  stands,  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  safety  should  be  required  from 
the  store’s  resources: 

1.  Raised  Surface  Fabrics:  (a) 
Brushed  or  napped  fabrics  where  the 
hu7  is  irregular,  such  as  flannels  and 
ilannelettes,  brushed  rayons.  (Medium 
and  heavy  velvets,  velveteens,  cordu¬ 
roys  and  terry  cloths  with  a  dense,  uni¬ 
form  pile  are  not  dangerous.)  (b) 
Tufted  fabrics  with  a  loose  or  irregu¬ 
lar  pile,  as  in  chenille  robes. 


2.  Plain  Surface  Fabrics  weighing 
less  than  two  ounces  per  square  yard: 
veiling,  momme  cloth,  organdy,  voile, 
cheesecloth,  Swiss  marquisette,  nets, 
tulle,  lingerie  batiste,  lawn,  crinoline, 
tissue  fabrics,  kerchiefs,  scarfs,  laces. 

3.  Plastic  Films. 

When  fabrics  have  been  treated 
with  a  flame-proof  or  ffame- retardant 
finish  which  is  removed  by  cleaning  or 
washing,  they  must  be  so  labeled.  The 
labeling  is  the  manufacturer’s  resjxins- 
ibility. 

Federal  Sales  Tax  News.  Opposition 
to  the  principle  of  a  general  Federal 
sales  tax  gained  some  headway  in  the 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  last 
month.  The  Chamber’s  taxation  com¬ 
mittee  was  instructed  to  re-open  a 
study  of  the  question,  to  see  if  a  change 
should  be  made  in  its  jxjlicy  declara¬ 
tion  of  a  year  ago,  which  supports  the 
sales  tax.  Retailers,  supported  by 
some  manufacturers,  led  the  oppxwi- 
tion  movement;  and  they  hope  they 
will  succeed  in  taking  the  Chamber 
over  to  their  side  through  a  referen¬ 
dum  among  the  members.  Charles  C. 
Nichols,  president  of  C.  M.  McKelvey 
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n  ow  many  vvalk-outs  does  your  Rug  Department  suf¬ 
fer  each  week?  How  many  times  have  you  had  to  cut 
prices— and  lose  profits?  How  many  sales  are  you  being 
deprived  of  right  because  your  cracker-jack  sales¬ 

men  don’t  want  to  waste  time  with  “chicken-feed” 
customers? 


Let's  face  it.  You’re  being  devoured  by  a  buyer’s 
market.  And  those  fat,  juicy,  big-ticket  sales  aren’t 
to  be  had  fast  enough  these  days. 


Yet.  in  loo  many  rug  departments,  old-line  salesmen 
are  sitting  around,  paring  their  nails,  waiting  for  the  wall- 
to-wall  luxury  customers  to  butter  them  up  with  orders. 
And  while  they  wait . . .  and  wait . . .  your  profits  starve! 

What  you  need  is  to  get  them  on  their  feet... in  there, 
selling  bread-and-butter  items.  Big-volume,  low-priced, 
mass  appeal  rugs.  Woven  Deltox  Fibre  Rugs.  Not  as 
substitutes  for  your  regular  stock— but  as  important, 
necessary,  traffic-building  additions.  Necessary  to  pay 
the  rent.  Necessary  to  keep  your  department  humming. 
Use  Heltox,  if  you  wish,  to  trade-up  to  Cotton  and 
\V(K)1  sales.  But  by  all  means,  make  a  sale! 

Why  Deltox?  Because  Deltox  Rugs  are  still  the  lowest- 
priced,  smart  woven  rugs  in  America.  Still  sell  for 
around  .$25  in  the  9x12  size.  Because  your  “pro”  sales¬ 
men  can  use  Deltox  to  pile-up  one  sale  after  another— 
with  one  hand  tied  behind  their  backs— and  still  have 
plenty  of  time  to  sell  the  big-money  rugs  when  the 
op|K)rt unity  presents  itself. 

Who's  your  Deltox  Market? 

Extra  customers  to  add  to  your  volume. 

Newlyweds  — 

budget-conscious  kids  making  their 
first  rug  purchases.  You  can  l)e  sure 
they’ll  come  back  to  you  later  for  wall- 
to-wall  carpeting... if  you  build  their 
good  will  now  with  long-wearing,  low- 
priced  Deltox  Rugs. 


Yes ...  believe  it  or  not,  there  are  still  salesmen— good 
salesmen— who  confuse  contemporary  Deltox  fibres  with 
“summer”  rugs.  This— in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  gin¬ 
ger-peachy  days  when  folks  took  up  their  Orientals  for 
the  hot  spell  and  put  down  summer  rugs  belong  to  the 
dim,  dead  past.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that— in  only  a 
handful  of  the  18  states  are  summer  rug  sales  con¬ 
sidered  high! 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Deltox  sales  are  now  greater 
—far  greater  than  ever  liefore  in  history.  Surely  it’s  obvi- 
»)us  that  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  bought  Deltox 
Rugs  during  last  year  could  not  have  been  just  the 
Summer  Rug  market! 

No  one  can  convince  us  that  your  selling  “pro’s” 
can’t  be  educated.  Look  how  they  adapted  themselves 
to  blends... to  cotton  broadl(X)ms.  They’ll  swing  into 
action  with  Deltox  if  you  show  them  the  way... give 
them  the  encouragement...  set  them  the  example.  Here’s 
where  smart  Management  comes  in; 

Keep  the  Deltox  Display  Rack  out  all  year  ’round.  It 

takes  up  only  3  feet  of  floor  space . . .  makes  it  possible 
for  you  to  Ojjerate  on  a  basic  minimum  inventory.  Most 
Deltox  distributors  are  within  48  hours  shipping  service 
—can  fill  your  orders  fast  as  you  make  them. 

Don’t  mark-down  Deltox  Rugs  at  the  end  of  summer. 

If  you  do,  you’re  missing  out  on  the  biggest  home 
furnishing  season  —  September  —  plus  steady  business 
throughout  the  year. 


New  Home-owners  — 

all  ages,  all  income  levels.  People  who 
want  smart,  low-priced  rugs  now...afe  a 
sure  l)et  for  luxury  carjieting  later  when 
the  shock  of  building  expenses  wears  off. 

Young  Moderns  — 

families  with  children . . .  and  informal, 
casual  homes.  People  who  prefer 
Deltox  Rugs  ab<ne  all  others— for  color, 
pattern,  texture,  practicality. 

These  are  the  lookers,  the  shoppers,  the  walk-outs 

your  salesmen  can  convert  into  fast  Deltox  sales.  These 
are  the  extra  customers  that'll  give  your  sales  figures 
red-blfK)ded  nourishment. 

Are  your  salesmen  getting  this  “gravy’’?  Is  their  think¬ 
ing  geared  to  this  new,  modern  generation?  Or  are  they 
still  living  in  the  dear,  bygone  era  of  the  talking  ma¬ 
chine...  the  antimacassar... and  the  “summer”  rug? 


Call  your  sales  staff  together  and  give  them  the  facts, 

straight  from  the  shoulder.  They’re  on  your  team— 
they’ll  want  to  pitch  in  and  bring  in  that  extra  volume 
with  Deltox,  once  they  know  the  picture. 

You  might  even  try  putting  on  a  young  whipper- 
snapper  to  sell  Deltox  Rugs  exclusively. 


For  one  thing  — you’ll  find  his  or  her  salary  can  lie 
written  off  quickly  against  the  extra  volume  brought  in. 


Most  important  of  all  — that  might  be  all  the  strategy 
you  need  to  make  your  wise  old-timers  roll  up  their 
sleeve  garters,  and  show  you  how  ace  salesmen  can  really 
make  sales  when  their  gumption’s  stirred  up... and  they 
cook  on  all  four  burners! 


295  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Oshkosh,  IPjsc.  •  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  III. 
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Co.,  and  a  former  NRDGA  president, 
is  a  newly  elected  vice  president  of  the 
Chamber  for  the  northern  central  di¬ 
vision;  and  Philip  M.  Talbott,  senior 
vice  president  of  Woodward  &  Loth- 
rop  and  a  vice  president  of  NRDGA, 
has  just  been  re-elected  a  director  of 
the  Chamber. 


Film  on  Retailing.  At  their  board 
meeting  last  month,  NRDGA  directors 
approved  a  proposal  of  the  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  to  work  with  Life 
Magazine  on  a  color  film  about  retail¬ 
ing  and  the  place  of  stores  in  the 
national  life.  Jerome  Klein,  publicity 
director  of  Lane  Bryant,  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  NRDGA  Public  Relations 
Committee,  said  the  plan  is  to  show 
the  film  for  the  first  time  at  the  Janu¬ 
ary  1955  convention  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  After  that  it  will  be  available  to 
stores  for  showing  both  to  employees 
and  customers.  Ruth  Fowler  of  Life 
Magazine  will  be  the  producer. 


Thar*  or*  thr«*  flr»t-tloor  antronc**,  on  thro*  tidos  of  tho  structwro.  From  tho  door«  obovo,  o 
wido  oitlo  corvot  around  tho  iportswoor  and  toporoto*  doportmont.  Throughout  tho  ftoro, 
doportmonts  aro  doflnod  by  color  and  light,  novor  by  walli  or  partitions. 


The  Discounters.  A  second  trade  asso¬ 
ciation  of  discount  dealers  is  reported 
to  be  in  process  of  formation  in  Los 
Angeles.  The  first,  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Discount  Merchants,  was 
organized  in  New  York  in  February. 

.  .  .  S.  Klein,  New  York,  selling  Lewyt 
vacuum  cleaners,  found  itself  picketed 
by  the  Lewyt  distributor,  who  dis¬ 
played  signs  saying  Klein’s  was  not  an 
authorized  dealer  and  warning  cus¬ 
tomers  that  the  Lew’yt  factory  guaran¬ 
tee  would  not  be  valid  on  their  pur¬ 
chases  at  Klein’s.  Klein’s  had  the  pick¬ 
eting  stopped  by  a  temporary  court 
order.  ...  In  Nassau  County,  New 
York,  and  as  far  afield  as  Connecticut, 
the  Washington  branch  of  Masters, 
Inc.,  New  York  discount  house,  was 
soliciting  mail  orders  on  appliances  at 
25  per  cent  below  list.  ...  In  Dallas, 
Texas  the  Titche-Goettinger  Company 
published  an  outspoken,  half-page  ad 
warning  customers  against  dealing 
with  “fly-by-night”  retailers.  Titche’s 
pointed  out  that  purchasers  of  televis¬ 
ion  sets  sold  by  Muntz  (now  out  of 
business  in  Dallas,  and  bankrupt  na¬ 
tionally)  are  stuck  with  the  sets,  but; 
“if  these  unfortunate  buyers  had  pur¬ 
chased  a  Magnavox,  Zenith,  Motorola 
or  RCA  from  us,  we  would  continue 
to  service  it  for  them  and  continue  to 
make  them  happy  with  their  pur- 


closo-up  of  tho  tporttwoor  and  toparatos  dopartmont  thowt  how  counter*  hav*  boon  elimi- 
noted,  and  (tock  made  readily  availablo  for  intpoction  with  or  without  tho  aid  of  a  »olo»por»on. 


There  are  three  glats-encloted  balconies  on  the  second  floor.  One  houses  the  store  restaurant. 


d*partm«irt  occwpi**  1,050  •<).  ft.,  hot  zon*  air  conditioning  con* 
I'*!*.  Gonoral  lighting  yioMt  10  footcondlot  of  illomination.  Spociol  light* 
<*•  ranging  from  75  to  100  foolcandio*  hat  boon  inttallod  throo  foot  abovo 
**(b  rawing  machino  tablo  and  30  inchoo  abovo  work  lovol  at  olhor  tabloo. 
A^**o  tho  proooing  tabloo  aro  continvouo  fluoroocont  fixturoo. 


This  viow  of  tho  5,000  oq.  ft.  rocoiving  and  marking  dopartmont  wat  takon 
from  juot  intido  tho  doors  looding  from  tho  rocoiving  platform.  Man  at 
oxtromo  loft  it  whooling  a  batkot  cart  of  morchandito  from  adjoining  toll¬ 
ing  dopartmont  to  tho  dolivory  dopartmont.  Fluoroocont  fixturoo,  mountod 
H'O"  abovo  tho  floor,  provido  lighting  of  15  footcondlot  in  this  aroa. 


Uppor  photo  shows  tho  romp  leading  from  stroot  lovol  to  tho  tocond  floor 
rocoiving  and  dolivory  dock.  Spaco  for  boilort  and  air  conditioning  oquip* 
mont  it  diroctly  below  the  dock,  lower  photo,  looking  from  tho  dock  to 
tho  ramp,  shows  tho  dopth  of  tho  apron  that  hot  boon  providod  to  simplify 
tho  manouvoring  of  trucks.  Tho  dock  has  th'eo  adjuslab'o  platforms. 


i  Bloomingdale’s  Fourth  Store 

I  Blooiiiingdale’s  new  Slanitorii.  Catnn.,  branch  is  a  down- 
1  town  store  with  the  extra  asset  ot  parking  space  (enough 
I  for  1,(K)0  cars)  that  can  ordinarily  be  found  only  in  the 
■  suburbs.  The  store  was  designed  by  the  Raymond  Loewy 
Corp.  and  planned  and  built  by  the  .\ustin  Company;  its 
interior  architecture  and  decoration  is  the  work  of  Helen 
Wells,  Bloomingdale’s  director  of  store  design.  The  two- 
story  building  occupies  160,0(M)  square  feet,  and  is  designed 
to  handle  a  volume  of  at  least  $10  million.  It  w'as  opened 
in  February. 


A  VMW  through  tho  childron's  dopartmonts.  Salf-soloction  displays  aro  usod 
ot  OMoy  of  tho  ceuntors.  Entortaining  murals  and  many  doll-manikins  plooso 
riw  childron;  spaciousnoss  and  lighting  facilitato  soUction. 


Weekend  Coat  Sale  Pays  Off 
with  Westinghonse  BVT 


Exposed  sales!  “Show  ’em  and  sell  ’em”  techniques!  They’re  paying 
off  for  retailers  all  over  the  country.  The  trick:  display  your 
merchandise  where  the  shopper  can  see  it ...  or  vice-versa. 

That’s  where  Westinghouse  BVT — Balanced  Vertical 
Transportation— can  help.  BVT  is  a  balanced  combination  of 
electric  stairways  and  elevators  needed  to  move  shoppers  quietly 
and  effortlessly  throughout  the  store  .  .  .  past  your 
merchandising  display  and  promotions. 

Results:  More  people  see  more  merchandise  .  .  .  impulse  buying 
jiunps  as  much  as  25%;  sales  per  square  foot  increase  .  .  . 
profits  climb  all  year  round. 

We  invite  you  to  consult  our  Store  Research  and  Planning 
Engineers.  They’ll  work  in  close  cooperation  with  your  own 
consultants  in  analyzing  your  particular  traffic  problems. 

No  obligation  to  you,  of  course. 

See  the  Yellow  Pages  for  our  nearest  office. 


Westinghonse  Elevators 

BALANCED  VERTICAL  TRANSPORTATION 

you  CAN  BE  SUEE...IE  it's  ^^V^StindlOUSC 
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OPEN  SELLING  FOR  STATIONERY 


Both  opon  stock  and  boxod  stationary  ara  on  opan  shalvas  for  sotf-salection  in  Burdina's  naw 
daportmant.  Opan  stock  anvalopas,  in  plain  stock  boxas,  ara  accassibla  yat  tidy. 


1  Today’s  trend  in  inert  haiidise  presentation— to  plate  as  ninth  of  the  j^oods  in 
I  the  open  as  possiiile— is  skillfully  carried  out  in  the  new  stationery  department  at 
Burdine’s,  Miami.  The  new  fixtures,  which  put  most  of  the  stotk  in  the  open  yet 
retain  glassed-in  feature  dirplay  space,  aie  cretlitet!  with  iiureasing  sales,  reducing 
lost  sales,  t  utting  down  time  needed  tti  make  the  sale,  and  making  the  stock  keeping 
job  easier. 

1  he  present  set-up  does  not  eliminate  salespeople:  it  leaves  them  in  their 
familiar  station  behind  the  counter.  What  it  does  accomplish,  however,  is  to  increase 
considerably  the  number  of  transactions  eath  salesperson  can  hantlle  in  the  course 
of  a  day.  The  self-selection  arrangement  allows  the  customer  to  make  a  pre-selection 
or  even  to  make  her  final  selettion  without  waiting  for  a  salesperson;  the  sales¬ 
person,  meantime,  is  free  to  take  care  of  other  customers. 

Burdine’s  self-selection  fixtures  hold  a  substantial  amount  of  stock  and  virtually 
eliminate  the  need  for  refilling  forward  stock  during  the  busy  periods  of  the  day. 
StcKk  is  filled  in  the  morning  before  the  store  is  open  for  business,  and  there  is  no 
longer  any  cartage  to  the  Hiuir  for  refilling  stock  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The 
volume  of  stock  in  the  fixtures  helps  also  to  eliminate  the  age-old  problem  of  going 
to  a  rear  stock  area  to  hwik  for  a  different  size,  color,  or  price  line— and  losing  the 
sale  because  the  customer  has  become  impatient  while  the  salesperson  was  absent. 


fooluro  displays  bavo  ihoir  placo  in  tbo  now  doportmont.  A  giossedHn  show  caso,  olongsido  tho 
•pon  sholvos,  howsos  a  gtomour  display;  its  eountor  top  shows  impulso  itoms. 


{Continued  from  page  8)  ) 

cliases.”  Titche’s  decried  claims  made  i 

by  the  discouiu  com{)etition  on  small  1 
electric  appliances:  “VVe  have  been  1 
tinderselling  them  for  months.  .  .  .  W^e 
don’t  tpiote  prices  because  we  will  go 
lower  by  the  day,  the  hour,  the  minute, 
to  protect  yoti.”  The  ad  urged  tiis- 
tomers  to  btiy  from  reputable  retailers 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  unknowingly  get¬ 
ting  discontinued  models,  secontls  or 
rejects,  anti  to  assure  satisfaction.  It 
concluded  with  a  pledge  to  “be  lower 
in  price  than  any  of  these  Hy-by-nights”  | 
on  a  s|>ecifietl  list  of  small  appliances.  | 
Texas  is  a  non-fair-trade  area.  ^ 


Wage-Hour  Exemption.  The  first  out¬ 
right  legislative  move  to  discontinue 
the  retail  exemption  from  the  Fair  i 
Labor  Standards  Act  came  last  month 
when  Rep.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  |r. 
introditted  a  bill  called  the  Anti- 
Recession  .\ct.  Any  retail  establish¬ 
ment  with  more  than  three  units  or  ^ 
more  than  $.H()0,0()0  volume  woultl  lie  | 
subject  to  the  wage  and  hour  provis-  I 
ions  of  the  law.  The  legislation  is  an  | 
omnibus  bill  that  includes  increased 
personal  income  tax  exemptions,  cur¬ 
tailed  tinemployment  insurance  credits 
to  employers,  and  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  to  $1.25  an  hour.  * 
This  bill  is  very  unlikely  to  see  any 
action  hut  .Administration-sponsored 
measures  are  in  the  making  which  will 
attempt  to  increase  the  coverage  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  .Act. 

Freight  Costs  Stressed.  The  Trans¬ 
portation  Committee,  which  has  been 
a  unit  of  the  NRDGA  Traffic  Group 
for  the  past  15  years,  was  last  month 
made  a  full  standing  committee  of  the  | 
.Association,  reporting  to  the  board  of  p 
directors.  This  is  because  of  increased  1 
imjzortance  of  transportation  costs  and  f 
problems.  Eugene  H.  Wabler,  traffic  | 
manager  of  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton, 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  j 


Harvey  Runner  Honored.  .American 
retailers  get  a  lot  of  praise  for  their 
open-handed  way  of  exchanging 
knowledge  and  experience.  They  do 
it  because  they  find  it  profitable,  and 
also  because  they  find  it  easy  to  com-  | 
municate  with  each  other.  .Aside  from 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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GOOD  BUSINESS 


SHOPPING  BAGS 


PAPER  BAD  COMPANV 


t«  d«  kasimss 


wftb  fa«biaa-wlaa 


IMCMIlkW  fiUlit  Your  coatamen  wfll  buy  more  if  they  oao  carry 
more.  Encourofe  multipfe  tidea  by  providing  atitfdy,  roomy,  attractive 
ahopping  bago. 

MSUCI  SVm*  Even  the  moat  faahionable  aheppert  won’t  mtnd 
tmking  inatead  of  mnding  their  purchaaca. 

MOMOTI  YOUR  STORRi  Dramatiae  your  atore’a  name  or  dogan  .  .  . 
match  your  atore>wide  wrappinga.  Theae  giant -aiaed  “walking  poatera*’ 
enjoy  a  long  re-uae  life  and  will  be  acen  again  and  again  aU  over  town. 

Many  atorea  do  a  Iniak  buaineaa  aeiUng  ahopping  bafi  at  coat  or 
ahghtly  more.  You  get  all  of  the  above  advantagea  at  no  coat  to  your  atme. 


i 


The 

C 


The  Full  Scope  of  o  Customer  Relations  Program 


mall 

job 


is  tl 


TT  has  often  been  said  that  retailing  is  a  business  of  person- 
alities.  Certainly  nothing  is  as  vitally  important  to  any 
merchant  as  the  customers  who  enter  his  establishment. 

Yet  for  one  reason  or  another,  we  may  fail  to  fully  com¬ 
prehend  that  each  customer  is  more  imp>ortant  than  one 
individual— one  personality.  That  single  purchaser  repre¬ 
sents  hundreds,  even  thousands  of  other  customers  with 
whom  she  is  in  daily  contact,  directly  or  indirectly.  Taken 
together,  it  is  the  sum  total  of  all  customer  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  your  store  that  makes  or  breaks  you.  Customer  satis¬ 
faction  with  his  store,  his  merchandise  and  his  services  is  the 
merchant’s  prime  objective.  If  he  examines  his  efforts  care¬ 
fully,  however,  1  think  he  may  find  that  the  greater  part  of 
his  customer-relations  program  is  contained  within  the  four 
walls  of  his  own  store. 

In  the  past,  this  individual  wooing  of  the  customer  was 
the  whole  sum  of  retail  public  relations.  There  was  only 
one  error  in  that  thinking.  It  failed  to  take  into  account 
that  the  individual  customer  is  more  than  an  individual.  She 
is,  in  addition,  an  integral  part  of  the  community  in  which 
she  lives,  and  every  component  of  community  life  is  reflected 
in  her  welfare  and  through  her  in  that  of  your  store. 

Today  the  good  customer-relations  program  transcends 
the  confines  of  the  store  itself.  It  reaches  out  into  all  areas 
of  activity  within  the  community.  It  is  involved  in  commu¬ 
nity  problems  of  every  kind:  civic,  economic,  [Mlitical,  and 
educational. 

Downtown  Problems.  Wherever  I  go,  I  hear  merchants 
decry  their  local  transport  and  parking  situations.  “Down¬ 
town  is  doomed,”  they  say.  “Why  didn’t  our  local  govern¬ 
ment  make  provisions  long  ago  to  have  adequate  and  speedv 
public  transport?  Why  didn’t  they  make  allowances  for  the 
parking  areas  it  was  so  evident  we  would  need?  Why  didn’t 
they  have  a  program  ten  years  ago  for  constructing  express¬ 
ways  in  and  out  of  the  downtown  section?  .  .  .  Why?  .  .  . 
Why?” 

Perhaps  we  can  answer  these  questions  by  asking  ourselves 
another  one:  “What  active  interest  have  I  or  my  associates 
taken  in  the  affairs  of  this  community  to  insure  its  welfare 
and  the  welfare  of  its  f>opulation  and  its  business  economy?” 

We  have  passed  the  era  when  it  was  considered  sound 
business  to  avoid  any  relationship  with  local  governments, 
civic  and  educational  leaders,  religious  organizations,  and 
other  influence-molding  groups.  Certainly  in  this  case  of  the 
downtown  areas,  there  must  be  more  merchant  action  in 


cooperation  with  government  and  industry  and  other  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  economy  if  our  great  population  centers  are 
to  survive. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  the  job  can  be  done. 
Witness  the  rejuvenation  of  Pittsburgh’s  Golden  Triangle, 
the  wonderful  traffic  arteries  in  Los  .\ngeles  and  the  current 
program  in  St.  Louis.  What  is  needed  is  a  realization  that 
this  is  a  job  in  which  every  retailer  in  the  land  must  be 
actively  engaged. 

Educational  Systems.  This  business  of  community  welfare 
touches  upon  every  phase  of  community  life.  I  know  of  a 
city  on  the  Eastern  Seaboard  which  has  suffered  a  continuing 
population  drop  for  the  past  five  years.  This  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  population  of  the  neighboring  communities  has 
steadily  grown.  Nothing  was  done  by  industry  or  business 
about  the  situation  until  it  was  suddenly  apparent  that  it 
was  becoming  difficult  to  hire  personnel,  and  on  the  retail 
side  there  existed  a  serious  drop  in  business.  Incidentally, 
this  was  paralleled  by  a  drop  in  local  tax  collections  and  a 
corresponding  decline  in  the  amount  and  value  of  commu¬ 
nity  service  such  as  police  and  fire  protection,  as  well  as 
health,  welfare  and  educational  facilities. 

It  took  fear  of  oblivion  to  secure  community-wide  interest 
in  the  situation,  the  answer  to  which  had  been  obvious  for 
some  time.  Families  were  moving  out  of  the  town  and 
prospective  new  residents  were  avoiding  it  like  a  plague, 
l)ecause  the  school  system  was  physically  and  morally  dilapi¬ 
dated.  Now,  with  new  schools  completed  and  more  in  the 
planning  stage;  with  a  re-vamped  and  modern  educational 
program  and  a  forward  looking  and  reorganized  department 
of  education,  the  town  in  question  has  stopped  its  popula¬ 
tion  drop  and  is  enjoying  yearly  (X)pulation  increases. 

Because  its  community  services  have  been  rebuilt  on  a 
healthy  basis,  business  has  been  booming,  and  the  retailer 
is  finding  new  friends  among  his  old  customers  and  new 
customers  in  the  new  residents. 

This,  it  ^ems  to  me,  is  an  object  lesson  for  all  business, 
but  particularly  for  merchants,  who  depend  on  their  local 
consumers  for  existence.  Lack  of  interest  in  community 
affairs— in  this  case  the  educational  program— means  lack  of 
business  and  may  put  you  out  of  business.  The  merchant 
who  neglects  the  common  welfare  neglects  his  own  future. 

The  instance  I  have  used  involved  the  educational  system. 
Of  equal  import  are  a  community’s  health  facilities,  its 
recreational  program,  its  organized  charities  and  honest  and 
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efficient  government— upon  which  community  service  in  all 
its  pli  ises  relies. 

Cooperative  Action.  There  exists  yet  another  field  for  com- 
muniiv  enterprise  of  no  less  importance  to  your  welfare  as 
a  retailer  and  businessman.  .\n  index  of  the  coming-of-age 
and  statesmanship  of  retailers  today  is  the  high  degree  of 
coopiiation  they  practice  in  their  trade  and  community. 
The\  ilistinguish  between  competition  and  cooperation. 
Thev  allot  definite  areas  of  activity  to  each. 

Coin|)etition  is  the  healthy,  self-policing  procedure  which 
makes  better  merchants,  anci  creates  the  desire  to  do  a  better 
job  than  the  man  or  the  store  down  the  street.  Cooperation 
is  the  constructive  and  positive  influence  which  arises  from 
the  philosophy  that  a  community  must  prosper  before  any 
given  store  in  the  trading  area  can  itself  hope  to  prosper. 

Let  me  cite  an  example,  .\fter  four  years  as  a  war  casualty, 
jamaica  Day  returned  as  a  community  event  in  that  Long 
Island  city.  It  had  been  given  up  because  retailers  had  war¬ 
time  merchandise  difficulties  and  were  pretKcupied  with  the 
war  effort. 

ft  still  looked  bad  for  the  return  of  this  event  but  the 
merchants  felt  it  was  essential  for  these  reasons:  (1)  They 
wanted  to  dramatize  Jamaica  as  a  shopping  community. 
(2)  They  wanted  to  dramatize  Jamaica  as  the  place  to  come 
for  wide  assortments  of  goods.  (3)  They  wanted  to  show'  their 
customers  that  the  longer  trip  into  the  metropolitan  area 
was  not  necessary  to  fulfill  their  merchandise  needs.  (4)  .\nd, 
of  course,  they  wanted  to  dramatize  their  values. 

Through  their  local  retail  organization  they  set  up  an 
advertising  committee  to  plan  and  prepare  advertising  ma¬ 
terial:  a  budget  committee  to  prepare  estimates  of  costs;  a 
transportation  committee  to  arrange  bus  posters,  window 
banners  and  free  bus  transportation.  finance  committee 
raised  the  funds  and  controlled  the  expenses. 

parking  committee  made  sure  that  sufficient  lots  were 
available  for  free  or  inexpensive  parking.  A  participation 
committee  tied  in  the  maximum  number  of  merchants  for 
the  event.  printing  and  supplies  committee  supervised 
themes,  color  schemes  and  ideas  and  determined  the  loca¬ 
tions  and  distribution  of  this  material. 

\  special  events  committee  prepared  movie  trailers,  radio 
scripts,  telephone  contests,  lucky  coujx)n  ideas,  prize  contests 
for  various  free  give-aways  and  even  circulars  that  were  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  laundries,  hotels,  banks,  theaters,  Y\IC.\, 
utilities  and  in  the  pay  envelopes  of  thousands  of  workers, 
publicity  committee  reported  activities  to  the  press. 
Emblems  were  used  in  advertising,  in  store  windows  and 
interiors  to  emphasize  that  patience  and  understanding 
bring  about  consideration  and  courtesy.  Clerks  w'ore  lajjel 
buttons  of  this  insignia.  The  mounting  publicity  made  the 
emblem  a  friendly  token  of  greeting,  which  prompted  shop¬ 
pers  to  approach  clerks  with  a  smile  and  clerks  to  smile 
back  at  the  shoppers.  It  was  the  smile  which  broke  the  ice. 
Courtesv  and  cooperation  became  a  password  and  improved 
the  public  relations  of  the  retailers  in  the  community. 
Jamaica  knew  that  its  public  relations  program  would  serve 
as  a  foundation  for  the  individual  stores  so  that  they  could 
create  their  own  better-selling  programs.  No  one  store  in 
itself  could  do  this  job.  It  could  only  be  done  bv  all  stores 


working  together,  just  as  these  stores  worked  together,  for 
the  common  gcKxl. 

Creative  Salesmanship.  I'his  is  a  dynamic  age,  in  which 
retail  distribution  has  a  major  responsibility  to  the  nation 
and  to  itself.  No  longer  can  we  afford  to  assume  a  passive 
role  as  distributing  agents  for  the  manufacturers.  That 
course,  resulting  from  a  minimum  of  effort,  means  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  sales— minimum  production,  minimum  emplovment, 
and  a  maximum  national  economic  problem. 

Our  rightful  responsibility  is  creative  selling  to  provide 
maximum  production  and  maximum  employment.  Our 
growing  national  income  and  our  increasingly  higher  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  create  the  need  for  more  than  the  mere  mainte¬ 
nance  of  present  demand  levels.  They  are  dependent  upon 
an  increase  in  consumer  demand.  .\nd  if  retail  stores  fail  to 
vitalize  and  revitalize  the  demands  of  people  for  merchan¬ 
dise,  all  other  phases  of  the  economy  are  retarded.  By  aggres¬ 
sive  merchandising  and  selling,  our  industry  can  lead  the  way 
to  a  yet  higher  national  standard  of  living— to  increased 
production  and  employment  and  economic  health. 

Government  Affairs.  In  the  opening  comments  of  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  Government  Relations  in  Dynamic  Retailing  in  the 
Modern  Economy,  the  volume  published  by  the  NRDG.\ 
last  January,  there  are  these  words: 

“We  cannot  expect  to  have  a  healthy  climate  for  business 
if  governmental  processes  are  not  healthy.  Prosperity  de¬ 
pends  u|xm  a  sound  governmental  structure  as  well  as  upon 
a  sound  business  structure.  Government  plays  a  more  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  lives  and  welfare  of  the  people  than  any 
other  single  factor.  In  the  case  of  the  businessman,  govern¬ 
ment  determines  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  must  opierate.” 

VV'^e  must  approach  the  matter  of  our  relations  with  gov¬ 
ernment  as  citizens  and  retailers.  We  represent  the  consum¬ 
ers,  it  is  true.  In  addition,  however,  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  distribute  the  nation’s  productive  capacity,  and  the  vol¬ 
ume  we  do  is  actually  the  barometer  of  our  national  eco¬ 
nomic  health.  It  seems  obvious  that  retailing  has  a  large 
and  growing  stake  in  federal,  state  and  local  government. 

In  spite  of  the  definite  impact  of  government  upon  retail¬ 
ing,  the  majority  of  merchants  have  regrettably  failed  to 
take  an  active  part  in  governmental  affairs.  We  have  not 
been  as  alert  and  articulate  as  our  counterparts  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  manufacturing  or  organized  labor.  As  a  result  of  our 
seeming  indifference,  government  itself  has  to  a  great  extent 
failed  to  take  the  viewpoint  of  the  distributor  into  its  own 
consideration  of  vital  domestic  and  international  issues. 

.\t  this  very  moment,  issues  exist  in  every  city  and  state 
and  on  the  national  scene  whose  outcome  will  have  a  definite 
and  major  effect  upon  retail  organizations,  and  through  them 
upon  the  consumers  they  represent.  To  ignore  these  issues 
is  dangerously  short-sighted. 

If  retailers  agree  that  good  government  at  every  level  is 
necessary  to  establish  a  healthy  climate  in  which  to  run  their 
stores,  then  it  follows  they  must  agree  that  their  own  active 
interest  in  good  government  is  essential.  Whether  as  indi¬ 
viduals  or  through  local,  state  and  national  retail  organiza¬ 
tions,  we  have  an  inescapable  responsibility  to  work  actively 
for  good  government  at  every  level. 
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THE  VICE  PRESIDENTS  OF  NRDGA:  A  SERIES 


SAM  STRAUSS 

President  of  Pfeifers  of  Arkansas 
and  Vice  President,  Zone  4,  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


DEPAR  IMENT  store  that  finds 
its  customers  throughout  a  state 
must  grow  with  that  state.  Pleilers  ot 
Arkansas,  with  half  its  charge  account 
customers  living  outside  its  home 
town  of  Little  Rock,  has  a  three-stors 
branch  at  Hot  Springs,  the  resort  city 
60  miles  to  the  southwest.  Little  Rock 
itself,  however,  IcKated  a  bare  15  miles 
from  the  geographical  center  of  the 
state,  has  always  attracted  out-of-town 
customers  who  shop  in  person,  even 
though  mail  orders  are  available. 

To  Sam  Strauss,  president  since  1936 
of  Pfeifers,  the  growth  of  his  adopted 
state  and  of  the  store  he  heads  go  hand 
in  hand.  He  has  worked  for  both. 
Arkansas  is  growing  industrially,  and 
Strauss  has  helped  to  bring  new  plants 
to  Little  Rock  and  other  communities 
in  the  state.  He  was  among  the  leaders 


of  a  campaign  that  raised  more  than 
SI, 000,000  among  the  city’s  business 
men  to  buy  land  that  in  turn  was 
donated  to  the  government  for  use  as 
a  medium  jet  bondter  air  base.  Lcxrat- 
ed  in  suburban  Jacksonville,  the  base, 
a  $50,000,000  project,  is  keeping  things 
booming  in  Little  Rock. 

“Our  general  thinking,”  says  Strauss, 
“is  that  business  will  continue  improv¬ 
ing  in  .\rkansas.”  state  that  only  15 
years  ago  got  one-third  of  its  income 
from  agriculture,  .\rkansas  now  gets 
almost  80  per  cent  of  its  income  from 
other  sources.  The  22  per  cent  it  de¬ 
rives  from  agriculture  ttxlay  is  still 
large,  however,  compared  with  the 
national  figure  of  six  per  cent. 

Pfeifers’  story  began  in  1865,  when 
Joseph  Pfeifer,  a  German  immigrant, 
began  a  clothing  store  at  Little  Rock. 


His  four  sons,  Leo,  Harry,  Albert  and 
Preston,  joined  him  in  the  business. 

As  Little  Rock  grew,  Pfeifers  moved 
to  follow  the  development  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  district.  In  1912,  it  took  its  pres¬ 
ent  location  at  Sixth  and  Main,  just  a 
bhxk  from  the  city’s  most  heavily  trav¬ 
eled  intersection.  In  1947,  it  o|jened 
a  Home  Genter  diagonally  across  from 
its  main  store;  in  1948  came  the  Hot 
Springs  branch  and  the  change  of 
name  from  Pfeifers  to  Pfeifers  of 
.\rkansas. 

Confident  Expansion 

l  otlay,  the  store  occupies  two  three- 
story  buildings  in  Little  Rock,  plus  a 
one-story  temporary  outlet  housing 
shoes,  house  dresses  and  robes.  A  two- 
and-one-half-story  annex  to  the  main 
building  has  been  torn  down  and  is 
now  being  replaced  by  a  three-stors- 
and-basement  addition  that  will  in¬ 
crease  the  present  65,000  square  feet  of 
selling  space  by  another  12,000. 

For  this  new  addition,  and  for  im¬ 
provement  to  its  Home  Center  in 
Little  Rock,  Pfeifers  is  spending 
$750,000.  The  building  and  renova¬ 
tion  program  was  undertaken  last  Fall, 
when  some  business  men  were  s|)eak- 
ing  of  a  slowdown.  Strauss,  however, 
is  confident  that  .Arkansas  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow— and  that  Pfeifers, 
whose  1953  sales  volume  is  nearlv  40 
|>er  cent  above  its  lf)45  figures,  will 
also  continue  to  grow. 

.A  friendly  man,  handsome  and  trim 
as  an  athlete  at  56,  Sam  Strauss  is  a 
personification  of  the  philosophy  that 
he  believes  has  made  Pfeifers  of  Ar¬ 
kansas  what  it  is  today. 

“We  continually  hear  from  our  cus¬ 
tomers  that  they  feel  at  home  in  our 
store,”  explains  Strauss.  “In  our  or- 
gani/ation  we  put  stress  on  being 
known  as  the  friendly  store.  Our 
|x*ople  are  made  to  feel  the  importance 
of  being  courteous  and  of  being  inter¬ 
ested  in  our  customers. 

“That  sort  of  feeling,”  he  adds, 
“must  be  built  from  within  for  it  to 
show  externally.”  Sam  Strauss  himself 
makes  personal  visits  to  the  store’s  de¬ 
partments.  Through  the  Personnel 
Department,  classes  are  held  that  cover 
the  store  every  two  weeks— in  addition, 
of  course,  to  the  buyers’  weekly  depart¬ 
mental  meetings  and  courses  that  are 
held  for  junior  executives. 
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1  he  relation  between  store  and  ein- 
j  plovee  >  rests  on  a  social  as  well  as  a 
businivs  basis.  In. addition  to  a  coin- 
pany-|>aid  {tension  plan,  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  aiul  group  life  insurance,  the  store 
has  iis  o'vii  Employees’  Benefit  .\sso- 
ciatioii,  a  center  lor  company  parties, 
picnits  and  dances.  A  committee  from 
that  association  takes  the  responsibil- 
*  iiy  ol  calling  upon  employees  when 
the\  are  sick. 

rhe  merchandising  job  of  offering 
Uic  right  goods  at  the  right  time  and 
in  the  right  way  is  a  little  more  com¬ 
plicated  in  Little  R<xk  than  in  some 
other  cities.  The  community’s  buying 
habits  are  a  mixture  of  southern  and 
southwestern,  for  the  city  itself  is  a 
sort  of  frontier  between  the  Deep 
South  and  the  West.  Leisurely  out¬ 
door  living,  for  example,  has  gained  a 
hrin  foothold,  and,  now  that  southern 
hospitality,  too,  has  moved  out  to  the 
patio,  there  is  a  barbecue  section  in  the 
Home  Center. 

Pfeifers’  ap{)eal  is  for  medium  to 
Isetter  class  merchandise;  jropular- 
priced  items  are  placed  in  the  main 
store’s  basement.  Gocxls  are  purchased 
in  centers  throughout  the  Ihiited 
States— New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Florida,  Texas,  California,  for  in- 
sunce.  Some  nationally  advertised 
lines  have  Ireen  carried  consistently  in 
the  store  for  50  to  60  years. 

-Most  major  shopping  at  Little  Rock 
is  iti  the  downtown  business  area. 
Although  some  suburban  shops  have 
o|Knecl,  there  has  not  been  the  sub¬ 
urban  trencf  characteristic  of  so  many 
other  cities.  To  preserve  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  downtown  shopping,  the  city 
is  working  on  a  program  to  ease  some 
cl  the  traffic  snarls  in  its  central  area. 

\  Newspaper  advertising  outlays  at 
Pleiters  have  always  been  generous- 
up  to  18-page  sections  for  major  pro¬ 
motions.  Coupons  are  used  to  encour¬ 
age  out-of-town  shoppers,  and  there  is 
a  jane  .Addams  personal  shopjjer  to 
make  things  more  convenient.  The 
store  also  uses  radio  spots  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  important  newspajjer  advertise¬ 
ments.  and  takes  billixaard  space  to 
spark  its  holiday  programs. 

Television  in  Little  RcKk  is  barely 
a  year  old,  but  Strauss  has  already 
demonstrated  his  faith  in  it  as  a  retail 
advertising  medium.  The  opening  of 
the  renovated  Home  Center  last  fall 


was  filmed  and  souncl-ta|aetl  for  LV 
presentation.  The  same  was  done  for 
the  arrival  of  Pfeifers’  Santa  Claus  and 
Easter  Bunny  at  the  municipal  Adams 
Field  air{X)rt.  .\  TV  style  show  has 
been  presented  with  success,  and 
Pfeifers  has  s|K>n.sored  intermittently 
a  series  of  “Events  ol  \'esteryeai”  film 
leatures. 

The  Man  Behind  the  Plan 

Strauss  is  a  graduate  of  the  I'niversi- 
ty  of  .Michigan,  from  which  he  received 
a  degree  in  business  administration  in 
1920.  He  had  been  engaged  in  a  naval 
officers’  training  course  when  World 
War  1  ended.  .After  completing  his 
education,  he  went  into  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  field  with  an  uncle  and  a 
cousin,  at  the  K  and  S  Store,  Danville, 
Illinois.  (.Merchandising  runs  in  his 
family;  a  brother,  Nathan,  has  an  ap¬ 
parel  store  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michi- 
gan.) 

.Marrying  Eleanor  Pfeifer,  daughtei 
of  Leo  Pfeifer,  eldest  son  of  the  store’s 
fcjuncler,  Strauss  moved  to  Little  Rexk 
in  1925.  He  started  in  the  store  as 
buyer  of  fashion  accessories,  later  ad¬ 
vancing  to  general  merchandise  man¬ 
ager.  In  1936,  he  succeeded  Preston 
Pfeifer,  youngest  son  of  the  store’s 
founder,  as  president. 

Strauss  enjoys  a  little  golf  for  relax¬ 
ation,  and  fishing.  He  says  he’s  fair  at 
the  game,  but  has  |KX)r  luck  with  the 
fish.  His  biggest  hobby,  however,  is 
the  department  store  business. 

His  hours  outside  the  store,  never¬ 
theless,  are  busy  ones.  Scott  Hamil¬ 


ton,  executive  secretary  of  the  Greater 
Little  Rock  Chamlrer  of  Commerce, 
explains  this;  “Sam  Strauss  is  one  of 
our  outstanding  business  and  civic 
leaders  and  has  Ireen  identified  with 
most  of  the  progressive  community 
projects  for  many  years.  He  is  always 
subject  to  call  and  res|)onds  readily  to 
community  problems." 

He  served  as  president  of  the  C;ham- 
l)er  of  (Commerce  itself  in  1944,  and 
was  (ill  its  Industry  Committee  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  was  on  the  .Air¬ 
base  Cxmunittee  that  obtained  for 

4r 

Pulaski  County  the  site  of  the  jet  base. 
He  is  secretary  of  the  Pulaski  County 
Citizens  Council,  a  coordinating  body 
for  civic  improvement. 

In  the  social  work  field,  Strauss  has 
served  as  president  of  the  Little  R<x:k 
Boys  Club,  and  has  l)een  on  its  board 
(A  directors  for  years.  He  has  served 
on  the  board  of  the  Community  Chest 
and  the  .\p|}eals  Review  Council,  a 
civic  leaders’  group  set  up  five  years 
agcj  to  coordinate  and  set  rules  for 
charity  drives  in  the  city. 

Strauss  is  chairman  of  the  Little 
Rock  branch  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  St.  Louis.  He  has  l)een  a 
member  of  the  NRDG.A’s  Board  of 
Directors  since  January,  1952,  and  in 
January  of  this  year  was  elected  vice 
president  for  Zone  4. 

Sam  Strauss  has  two  children  and 
two  grandchildren.  His  son  is  a  first 
lieutenant  in  the  .\ir  Force;  his  daugh¬ 
ter  is  married  to  Bruce  Thalheimer, 
who  is  a  merchandise  manager  at 
Pfeifers. 


W.  E.  Rim,  general  uiperintendent  of  Pfeifers  of  Arkansas  (left)  reviews  with  Strooss  the 
bhieprints  of  the  store's  expansion  program.  Gloss  behinrl  them  covers  temporary  woN  that 
leods  from  main  store  boiMing  to  three-story  addition. 
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Expense  Center  Accountings  in  the  hands 

of  controllers  with  vision  and  authority^  can  - 

recapture  retail  profits  that  now  slip 

away  in  poorly  controlled  expenses.  Here 

is  a  discussion  of  the  principles 

embodied  in  the  new  Expense  Accounting  Manual, 

which  will  soon  be  available  to  all  stores, 

and  which,  in  its  near-final  stage,  will 

be  presented  for  detailed  study  at  the 

Controllers*  Congress  convention  this  month. 


Digging  for  Buried  Profits 

By  Raymond  F.  Copes 

General  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 
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¥3  ECENTLY  we  chiecked  some  fig- 
ures  which  we  dug  up  pertaining 
to  ten  of  the  top  profit-producing  stores 
for  1952.  We  wanted  to  see  if  these  ten 
stores  might  have  anything  in  com¬ 
mon  which  would  be  indicative  of 
their  success  in  earning  profits.  Here 
are  some  of  the  things  which  they  did 
have  in  common: 

1.  Their  average  gross  sale  was  slight¬ 
ly  more  than  the  national  figure— 
4.58  f)er  cent  as  compared  to  4.35 
per  tent. 

2.  Their  markon  was  lower  by  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent— .38.1  per  cent 
as  compared  to  38.6  per  cent. 

3.  These  stores  had  less  stock  shortage 
in  direct  relation  to  their  expense 
percentage.  The  better  the  expense 
percentage,  the  better  was  their 
stock  shortage  percentage.  This 
would  be  indicative  of  better  con¬ 
trol. 

4.  Gross  margin  was  slightly  better 
than  the  typical  store  of  the  nation 
—36  per  cent  as  compared  with  35.7 
per  cent. 

5.  Expenses  were  less  by  far  for  this 
group  of  stores— 21 .9  per  cent  as 
compared  with  52.5  per  cent  for 
the  typical  store. 

6.  The  ratio  of  selling  employees  to 
total  employees  in  the  store  w-as  47 
per  cent  as  compared  with  a  na¬ 
tional  figure  of  51  per  cent.  The 


selling  cost  percentage  for  these  ten 
stores  was  9.5  per  cent  as  against 
10.4  per  cent  for  the  nation.  One- 
half  of  the  difference  between  these 
two  figures  was  in  salespersons’ 
salaries. 

7.  So,  of  course,  the  results  cannot 
help  but  be  good,  and  the  net 
profits  from  operations  before  tax 
and  other  income  were  8.1  per  cent 
as  compared  with  the  nation’s  typ¬ 
ical  figure  of  3.4  per  cent.  The 
point  is  that  a  lion’s  share  of  profit 
lies  in  our  expanses  today! 
Obviously,  the  profits  earned  by  the 
stores  I  have  mentioned  were  primar¬ 
ily  created,  as  you  can  see,  through 
that  low  expense  percentage  of  27.9. 

Here  are  some  more  facts  about 
these  stores  which  are  interesting. 

They  are  all  full-fledged  department 
or  specialty  stores.  All  except  one  has 
a  normal  amount  of  comp>etition  in  its 
community.  The  stores  are  geograph¬ 
ically  split  up  and  down  and  across 
the  U.  S.,  including  the  big  cities. 
(One  in  New  York.) 

All  of  the  stores  have  a  high  rate  of 
salesp)ersons’  productivity.  Personnel 
turnover  in  the  stores  was  lower  than 
for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  All  of  the 
stores  have  good  but  not  elaborate  per¬ 
sonnel  policies.  Some  are  very  “pater¬ 
nalistic.” 

The  managements  in  these  stores 


il 

might  well  be  classified  as  being  level-  n 

headed  and  sound,  and  well  organized.  p 

There  are  no  “supermen”  or  “genuises”  n 

at  the  head  of  any  of  these  stores.  I  c 

cannot  resist  giving  my  opinion  that  E 

the  controllers  in  most  of  the  stores  are  s 

very  good  and  have  extremely  wide  in-  v 

fluence  throughout  the  business.  Near-  s 

ly  all  the  controllers  are  important 
members  of  the  top  management  team  e 

in  those  stores.  1 

None  of  the  stores  in  our  group  of  s 

ten  could  be  considered  as  enjoying  a  i 

fabulous  reputation.  I  ( 


In  a  recent  Controllers’  Congress 
quarterly  information  letter,  we  said: 

“It  seems  logical  to  ask  the  question:  If 
department  stores  cannot  earn  satisfac¬ 
tory  profits  in  banner  years,  what  may 
we  expect  under  conditions  of  keener  j 
competition?”  I 

This  situation  has  been  true  for  sev-  | 
eral  years  that  I  can  remember,  and 
the  more  prosperous  the  country  seems 
to  become,  the  worse  our  situation 
seems  to  get!  In  1921,  the  first  year 
Harvard  University  ever  published 
any  figures  on  department  stores,  the 
expense  percentage  was  25.9,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  today’s  32.5  pter  cent. 

We  justifiably  complain  about  com¬ 
petition,  taxes,  and  high  labor  costs. 
But  every  one  of  the  stores  of  the  top 
ten  had  been  faced  with  these  identical 
problems— except  in  one  instance 
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where-  the  store  does  dominate  its  com¬ 
munity.  We  are  going  to  continue  to 
have  competition,  taxes  and  high  labor 
costs,  and  at  the  same  time  we  have 
to  operate  profitably. 

The  Tool  and  Its  Users 

Exj cense  Center  Accounting,  or  Pro¬ 
duction  Unit  Accounting,  is  not  going 
to  provide  any  panacea  for  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  all  things.  It  is  merely  another 
tool.  1  think  it  is  a  far  better  tool  than 
anything  we  have  so  far,  provided  it 
is  accepted  and  used  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  intended. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other 
reasons  for  high  expenses  than  simply 
the  lack  of  sharp  tools.  Two  such  rea¬ 
sons  occur  to  me  as  being  relevant  to 
the  topic  at  hand.  The  first  is  intro¬ 
version  accompanied  by  inertia,  and 
the  second  is  lack  of  specific  responsi¬ 
bility  and,  perhaps,  of  authority. 

Two  extreme  cases  can  be  cited  as 
illustrations.  To  illustrate  the  first 
reason— that  is,  introversion  accom¬ 
panied  by  inertia— a  store  president 
remarked  to  me:  “The  greatest  obsta¬ 
cle  1  would  have  to  face  in  getting 
ExjX'iise  Center  Accounting  in  my 
store  is  my  controller.”  This  certainly 
would  seem  to  indicate,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  introversion  or  perhaps  inertia. 

For  the  second  reason,  I  am  remind¬ 
ed  of  a  comment  made  by  one  of  our 
large  store  controllers  at  one  of  our 
seminars  last  year— that  he  did  not 
think  he  would  be  in  a  position  in  his 
own  store  to  suggest  any  methods  or 
systems  outside  of  his  division.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  perhaps 
responsibility  has  not  been  properly 
assigned,  and  there  is  perhaps  a  lack 
of  authority. 

Wherever  and  whenever  an  executive 
is  not  given  his  head,  assuming  that  he 
is  strong  enough  to  have  his  head,  and 
unless  he  is  confused  or  frustrated,  you 
can  pretty  generally  find  a  high  ex¬ 
pense  ratio.  The  controller,  if  he  is  a 
controller,  in  order  to  earn  his  salary, 
must  have  his  influence  extend  into  all 
areas  of  co«ts  if  he  is  to  justify  both 
his  salary  and  the  title  of  controller. 
He  cannot  earn  his  bread  and  keep 
out  of  the  accounting  division  ex¬ 
penses  alone.  The  accounting  and 
credit  division’s  expienses  are  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  total  store  expense. 

Before  we  talk  about  the  probabili¬ 


ties  of  the  success  of  Expense  Center 
Accounting,  we  should  think  about  the 
frame  of  mind  and  the  situation  of  the 
pierson  who  is  going  to  initiate  such 
changes  in  his  own  store.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  Expense  Clenter  Accounting  in 
a  business  is  going  to  be  primarily  de- 
piendent  upon  those  men  and  women 
with  vision,  stamina,  and  sufficient 
fortitude  to  get  over  the  many  obsta¬ 
cles  which  they  will  encounter. 

What  lies  behind  this  thing  called 
Expense  Center  Accounting?  It  is  the 
primary  intent  of  this  new  manual  to 
serve  as  an  aid  in  the  reduction  of  cost 
and  expenses.  Cost  and  expense  con¬ 
trol  should  be,  in  every  store,  a  dynam¬ 
ic  program,  and  ingrained  as  a  part  of 
management  philosophy.  If  this  is  not 
true,  then  the  controller,  or  anyone 
else,  will  not  have  too  much  success 
in  achieving  expense  reduction. 

What  this  new  manual  is  going  to 
do  is  to  give  us  a  little  bit  better  clue 
as  to  the  cause  of  our  expenses  than 
our  present  accounting  provides  us. 
This  manual  can  still  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  expense  classification  and  ac¬ 
counting  without  going  into  Expense 
Center  Accounting.  Even  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  it  will  be  a  far  better  maniutl 
than  we  now  have. 

It  is  the  basic  principles  which  are 
so  different  from  anything  we  have 
heretofore  had  or  believed  in  that  will 
accomplish  our  objective.  These  are 
the  fundamental  premises  on  which 
this  new  expense  control  device  has 
been  develo|jed: 

1.  That  there  is  a  virtue  in  stores  not 
being  identical. 

2.  That  the  key  to  lower  costs  does 
not  lie  in  productivity  alone. 

3.  That  the  cost  of  doing  the  job  of 
w'ork  can  only  be  found  if  all  hom¬ 
ogeneous  jobs  naturally  related  are 
gathered  together  in  one  or  more 
related  expense  centers. 

4.  That  the  variations  in  procedure 
or  differences  in  the  manner  by 
which  a  job  of  work  is  performed 
shall  be  limiting  factors  and  the 
costs  shall  be  shown  as  they  are. 

5.  That  the  limiting  factors  on  pro¬ 
duction  are  largely  controlled  by 
management. 

6.  That  sound  organizational  princi¬ 
ples  must  be  adapted  to  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  business. 

7.  That  weighting  is  never  employed. 


Now,  let's  discuss  these  seven  basic 
principles  in  a  little  more  detail. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  there  is  a 
virtue  in  stores  not  being  identical. 
The  very  fact  that  we  are  different  is 
the  only  thing  which  permits  us  to 
recognize  values  and  better  ways.  It 
is  these  very  differences  which  we  wish 
to  put  price  tags  on. 

Many  Factors  in  Loworing  Costs 

The  second  basic  principle  is— the 
key  to  lower  costs  does  not  necessarily 
lie  in  productivity  alone.  Lower  work¬ 
load  and/or  higher  productivity  does 
not  always  result  in  lower  costs.  While 
it  is  true  that  production  provides  a 
key  to  the  isolation  of  cost  elements, 
the  rate  of  productivity  itself  accounts 
for  only  a  small  part  of  the  answer. 
A  high  rate  of  productivity,  while  de¬ 
sirable,  does  not  always  result  in  a 
lower  dollar  cost. 

The  chief  limiting  factors  uf>on  pro¬ 
duction  lie  in  the  calibre  of  admini¬ 
stration,  policies,  methods,  and  the 
depth  of  the  workload.  Those  are  the 
things  which  have  the  greatest  effect 
upon  the  rate  of  productivity  and  it  is 
those  factors  which  will  be  responsible 
for  the  largest  share  of  cost  differences. 

Setting  Up  the  Expense  Centers 

The  cost  of  doing  the  job  of  work 
can  only  be  found  if  all  homogeneous 
jobs  naturally  related  are  gathered  to¬ 
gether  in  one  or  more  related  expense 
centers.  That’s  our  third  principle.  It 
means  that  the  residual  cost  of  all 
homogeneous  jobs  of  work  and  those 
expenses  set  forth  under  the  respective 
natural  divisions  of  ex|>ense  shall  al¬ 
ways  be  charged  to  the  expense  centers 
specified  in  the  manual.  Transfers 
should  be  made  only  when  the  store’s 
exjjense  center  includes  functions 
which  the  manual  specifies  belong  in 
another  center. 

Our  fourth  principle  is  that  the  vari¬ 
ations  in  procedure  or  differences  in 
the  manner  by  which  a  job  of  work  is 
performed  shall  be  limiting  factors 
and  the  costs  shall  be  shown  for  what 
they  are.  For  example,  the  expense 
center  called  “Sales  Audit”  in  one 
store  may  include  an  elaborate  missing 
salescheck  control,  whereas  in  another 
store  there  may  be  no  such  job  per¬ 
formed.  Despite  this  contraction  of  a 
function  in  one  store,  and  the  elabora- 
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tion  of  it  in  another,  the  work  per¬ 
formed  in  both  of  these  stores  in  the 
“sales  audit”  expanse  center  is  the 
same  job  of  work. 

Management  and  Organization 

Fifth,  we  recognize  that  the  limiting 
factors  on  production  are  largely  con¬ 
trolled  by  management.  The  work 
done  in  the  store  is  generally  as  broad 
or  deep  as  is  required,  depending  upon 
the  policies  prescril)ed  by  manage¬ 
ment.  For  example— in  an  accounts 
payable  expense  center  it  is  |X)ssible 
that  the  workload  (numbers  of  in¬ 
voices  processed)  can  be  twice  as  heavy 
as  in  another  similar  store.  The  cause, 
when  determined,  turns  out  to  be  that 
one  store  is  extremely  anxious  to  secure 
greater  turnover  in  inventory,  thus  re¬ 
ducing  the  purchase  quantities  of  all 
orders,  which  obviously  creates  a  great¬ 
er  workload  than  in  the  other  store. 

This,  then,  is  a  management  jxtlicy 
and  is  not  controllable  by  the  accounts 
payable  supervisor.  The  policy  which 
creates  the  extra  work  in  this  instance, 
however,  can  be  priced.  The  value  can 
be  validated  by  determining  whether 
or  not  the  additional  turnover  war¬ 
rants  the  extra  expense  in  the  ac¬ 
counts  payable  exjiense  center.  Work¬ 
loads  which  are  in  excess  of  normal 
should,  in  every  instance,  l)e  traced  to 
the  cause,  and  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  reduce  them  to  the  normal 
proportions,  provided  that  it  does 
more  than  offset  the  increased  costs  in 
other  expense  centers,  and  does  not 
reduce  sales. 

.Sound  organizational  principles 
must  be  adapted  to  the  objective  of  the 
business.  This  is  our  sixth  principle. 

The  most  effective  manner  by  which 
things  are  accomplished  generally  re¬ 
sults  from  sound  organizational  prac¬ 
tice.  It  is  more  difficult  to  secure 
effective  results  with  even  the  most 
practical  of  tools  unless  some  under¬ 
standable  manner  of  doing  things  does 
exist. 

Let  the  Figures  Stand 

.\nd,  finally,  weighting  is  never  em¬ 
ployed.  No  figures  should  be  changed 
in  any  way  to  justify  the  differences  in 
methods,  wages,  hours,  equipment,  or 
anything  else.  Factors  contributing 
toward  differences  as  between  two  or 
more  organizations  being  compared. 
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should  be  priced  out  for  their  dollar 
worth,  but  not  leveled  off  or  compen¬ 
sated  for.  Isolation  and  divulgement  is 
our  purpose,  not  just  production  meas¬ 
urement.  Limiting  factors  must  be 
recognized  for  their  value.  These 
shoukl  be  stated  in  a  manner  that 
management  may  have  the  true  cause 
of  costs.  We  must  escape  from  the 
idea  of  self-justification  and  measure¬ 
ment. 

Selecting  Measuring  Units 

So  there  we  have  the  seven  basic 
principles  on  which  our  manual  is 
Iteing  based.  There  will  be  70-odd  ex- 
jjense  centers  in  the  maximum  expan¬ 
sion,  ‘10  for  the  medium  expansion. 


and  10  or  12  for  the  basic  group. 
Stores  can  select,  from  any  group,  the 
ones  they  wish  to  use.  They  may  use 
one  or  more  out  of  each  expansion 
group  as  best  suits  the  store. 

The  most  controversial  item  in  this 
project  is  the  selection  of  production 
measuring  units.  In  choosing  the  unit 
of  measure  for  national  use,  the  com¬ 
mittee  will,  it  seems  to  me,  have  to  be 
guided  by  this  maximiThat  they  must 
select  the  one  most  inclusive,  yet  tlie 
smallest,  common  denominator  usable 
by  all  size  stores.  Of  course,  there  will 
be  better  units  of  measurement  for  the 
store  itself  and  for  figure  exchange 
groups.  Whichever  unit  provides  the 
greatest  homogeneity  for  the  store,  or 


High  Speed  Calculator  Handles  MOR 


IBM’s  701  turns  out  in  12  working  hours  a  job  that 
would  have  required  50,000  man-hours  if  done  manually 


^I^HEN  the  Controllers’  Congress 
meets  in  Yosemite  for  its  annual 
convention  this  month,  the  first  copies 
of  the  195-f  edition  of  the  MOR  will 
be  ready.  It  will  be  based  on  the 
lengthy  questionnaires  filled  in  and 
returnetl  by  a  record  sample  of  5.15 
stores.  With  the  new,  finer  breakdown 
system  now  being  used,  it  will  present 
data  on  over  300  departments  and  sub- 
departments.  Twenty-one  o|>erating 
ratios  will  be  shown  for  each  of  these 
300  divisions  in  each  of  31  different 
tables  representing  volume  groups. 
Federal  Reserve  Districts  and  branch 
store  operations. 

Taking  the  data  from  535  question¬ 
naires  and  translating  it  into  these  21- 
column  tables  involved  over  100,000 
calculations.  They  were  completed  in 
the  finished  form  of  31  tables  in  12 
hours.  The  calculator  was  Internation¬ 
al  Business  Machines  Corporation’s 
powerful,  one-year-old  “701.”  It  re¬ 
quired  six  hours  to  put  the  data  in  the 
machine  and  six  hours  to  compute  it 
and  produce  the  finished  tables.  From 
the  jMjint  of  view  of  data  handled, 
IBM  re|)orts,  this  is  one  of  the  biggest 
single  jobs  the  701  has  handled.  The 
Controllers’  Congress  staff  guesses  that 
to  calculate  the  same  information 
manually  would  have  required  at  least 
50,000  man-hours. 


To  accumulate  the  information  nec¬ 
essary  to  complete  the  tables,  figures 
were  stored  for  the  701  on  a  total  of 
42  magnetic  tapes.  Each  tape  holds 
two  million  digits.  Information  was 
also  stored  in  72  electrostatic  tubes 
and  two  magnetic  drums.  Some  50,000 
punched  cards  were  used  in  the  prob¬ 
lem.  In  “thinking  out”  the  raw  infor¬ 
mation  supplied  to  it,  the  big  elec¬ 
tronic  calculator  rearranged  figures 
from  high  to  low  and  then  picked  out 
the  medians  and  quartiles  for  the  data 
sought.  Some  200,000  medians  and 
40,000  quartiles  were  processed  by  the 
701  in  preparing  the  tables. 

.\s  the  figures  needed  to  complete 
the  tables  were  computed  by  the  701, 
the  results  were  put  on  paper  by  the 
machine’s  printer.  The  work  of  the 
electronic  calculator  was  then  com¬ 
plete. 

Next  step  was  to  make  printing 
plates  from  the  figure-lined  sheets,  and 
then  the  presses  could  roll,  turning  out 
a  1954  edition  of  10,000  copies  of  the 
.MOR. 

Fhe  need  to  use  an  electronic  calcu¬ 
lator  for  processing  this  year’s  MOR 
data  became  evident  as  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Cotigress  prepared  the  new  tyjre 
of  MOR  questionnaire,  based  on  the 
Manual  of  Department  Merchandise 
C^ontent.  This  enables  stores  to  report 
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the  s^ioup  which  the  store  works  with, 
should  he  used  for  internal  purposes. 

1  lie  new  manual  will  be  far  better 
even  il  it  is  only  used  to  classify  ex¬ 
penses.  .\t  the  same  time,  it  provides 
a  valuable  tool  for  expense  retluction. 

1  he  greatest  problem  in  connection 
witli  the  u.se  of  this,  or  any  tool,  is 
losing  sight  of  the  objective.  1  cannot 
help  but  be  reminded  of  a  very  recent 
storv  told  me  by  the  principal  of  a 
large  ownership  group  about  lb  store 
cotitrollers  who  were  called  together 
for  a  three-day  session  on  figure  ex¬ 
change.  He  said:  “.After  arguing  and 
diseussing  where  expenses  were  going 
to  be  classified  for  three  days,  they  all 
left  fullv  confident  thev  could  now  ex¬ 


plain  away  their  cost  differentials.  The 
meeting  cost  nearly  $12,(MK).” 

VVe  know  there  are  only  a  few  con¬ 
trollers  like  this— but  they  do  have  a 
strong  intluence  and  they  leave  the 
wrong  impression. 

Where  Credit  Is  Due 

.Ml  too  often  we  are  protie  to  over¬ 
look  the  human  element  behind 
things,  and  1  feel  obliged  to  comment 
brielly  on  that  score.  It  is  the  “.Stand¬ 
ards  Revisions  Committee”  which  is 
overseeing  the  creation  of  this  new 
matuial.  Harry  Margules  ol  .Saks-.'ldth 
Street  is  chairman;  with  Professor  .Mal¬ 
colm  P.  McNair  of  Harvard;  Kenneth 
P.  .Mages,  of  Touche,  Niven;  .Alfred  C. 


.Mayor  ol  l.eidesdorf,  and  me,  as  com¬ 
mittee  members.  In  addition.  Miss 
Eleanor  .May  of  Harvard  University 
has  been  of  great  assistance  in  commit¬ 
tee  deliberations.  Bob  Wolfe  was  re¬ 
tained  in  a  consulting  capacity.  It  was 
he  who  first  made  certain  of  these  new 
(oiuepts  known  to  the  Controllers’ 
(  ongress. 

•Sam  Flanel  and  .Mike  Halloran  of 
the  (ionirollers’  Congress  have  been 
the  committee’s  right  hand  admini¬ 
strative  assistants.  I'o  A.  M.  C.,  .Allied 
Stores,  Ciimbels,  and  Macy’s,  we  ac¬ 
knowledge  use  of  many  of  their  itleas 
and  principles.  .All  of  the  (leople  and 
tompanies  that  have  coojxjrated  have 
earnetl  the  gratitude  of  retailing. 


their  operations  according  to  the  de¬ 
partmental  set-ups  actually  in  use  in 
the  store.  In  previous  years,  stores  at 
the  smallest  and  largest  ends  of  the 
volume  scale  found  it  difficult  or  im¬ 
possible  to  report  results  according  to 
the  rigid  MOR  breakdown.  I'he  large 
increase  in  the  size  of  this  year’s 
sample  is  evidence  of  the  practicality 
of  the  new  set-up.  It  means,  however, 
that  instead  of  providing  figures  on 
about  100  departmental  divisions,  as 
in  recent  years,  this  year  the  .MOR 
gives  data  on  more  than  300.  Facing 
this  tripling  of  the  work  task,  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  consulted  IBM  and 
the  plan  to  have  the  701  interpret  the 
data  was  worked  out. 


Staff  of  IBM  and  ill*  Centroll*rs'  Cengr*«s  ni**t  for  a  mutual  bri*Bng  on  iho  1954  •dition  of  Iho  MOR. 
loft  to  right;  H*rl>*rt  J.  Pormon  and  William  Noonan,  IBM;  Roymend  F.  Copo«,  gonorai  manogor  of  ih* 
Controllor*'  CongroM;  Oiogo  C.  Ator,  IBM;  Sam  Flanol,  Michool  Halloran  and  MoKin  Xomlor,  ControNors' 
Congrou,  and  Dr.  C.  C.  Hurd,  IBM.  Harold  A.  Judd  of  IBM  i«  oxploining  ih*  control  ponol  of  tho  701. 


R*y  Cep*t  with  Dr.  Hurd  and  H*rb*rt  Parman  of  IBM.  This  is  Ih*  701's 
prinlor,  which  lurnod  out  ih*  Rnoi  rosults  of  th*  oloctronic  calculations  on 
pnniod  shoots.  Photographic  platos  wor*  mod*  from  ihoso  for  ih*  pross  run. 


O.  M.  Scott  of  IBM  points  out  footuros  of  th*  701's  informertion  storog*  or 
"momory"  unit.  It  roguirod  six  hours  to  put  Iho  MOR  data  into  Ih*  701, 
ond  six  hours  to  comput*  it  ond  produc*  th*  Rnishod  loblo*. 
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This  Is  How  0  Bad  Law  Gets  Passed 


Public  Law  199:  A  Case  History 


By  Erskine  Stewart 

Washington  Office,  NRDGA 


r^HE  passage  of  Public  Law  199  in 
•*■1951  was  a  tribute  to  an  outstand¬ 
ing  job  of  lobbying  conducted  by  the 
Railway  Express  Agency  in  the  United 
States  Congress.  After  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  in  1949,  the  Railway  Express 
jieople  achieved  their  purpose  in  the 
82nd  Congress,  in  the  spring  of  1951. 
The  bills  they  succeeded  in  having  in¬ 
troduced  at  that  time  served  as  the 
nucleus  of  Public  Law  199. 

Public  Law  199  came  into  being  be¬ 
cause  the  Railway  Express  Agency  was 
no  longer  able  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  public  with  respect  to  the  transp>or- 
tation  of  small  parcels.  Railway  Ex¬ 
press  went  to  the  Congress  and  blamed 
their  ills  on  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Post  Office,  supported  by  your 
tax  money,  was  giving  you  service. 
They  blamed  the  business  man  for 
their  plight,  saying  that  he  insisted  on 
having  a  Government  subsidy  for 
transportation. 

Retailers  without  exception  have 
scoffed  at  that  claim.  Their  experience 
is  that,  through  the  established  traffic 
pattern  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
the  parcel  pxjst  system  can  offer  a  trans¬ 
portation  service  that  neither  the  Ex¬ 
press  Agency  nor  any  other  transf>orta- 
tion  agency  can  furnish.  Retailers 
don’t  want  any  subsidies  for  their 
transportation;  they  are  quite  willing 
and  ready  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  parcel 
post  service,  but  they  vehemently  ob¬ 
ject  to  paying  a  higher  rate  for  less 
service,  and  they  oppose  the  discrimi¬ 
natory  nature  of  Public  Law  199. 

The  Railway  Express  Agency,  how¬ 
ever,  sold  the  Congress  on  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
was  in  competition  with  private  enter¬ 
prise— that  the  handling  of  parcel  post 
should  be  left  to  the  Railway  Express 


Agency,  or  to  some  other  private  busi¬ 
ness,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
obvious  that  there  is  no  private  con¬ 
cern  that  can  do  the  job  as  well  as  the 
Post  Office. 

Railway  Express  got  its  way  by 
means  of  a  lobbying  job  that  extended 
all  the  way  down  to  the  Express  Agent 
in  your  home  town,  who  called  on 
many  of  the  local  businessmen  and 
tried  to  sell  them  on  the  idea  of  be¬ 
coming  second-class  citizens  in  trans¬ 
portation  matters. 

From  the  beginning,  the  NRDGA 
was,  of  course,  aware  that  the  imjjosi- 
tion  of  new  limitations  on  the  size  and 
weight  of  parcel  post  packages  was 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  retailers 
and  their  customers.  We  expressed  our 
opposition  before  the  Senate  commit¬ 
tee  hearings  in  1951;  in  the  case  of  the 
House  Committee,  the  hearings  were 
closed  before  the  NRDGA  witness  and 
other  opposing  witnesses  had  been 
heard.  The  reason  given  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  was  that,  with 
that  session  of  Congress  nearing  ad¬ 
journment,  passage  of  the  bill  would 
be  jeopardized  if  the  hearings  were 
further  prolonged.  The  Railway  Ex¬ 
press  Agency  representative  had  made 
two  appearances  before  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  Our  statements  in  opp>osition 
were,  of  course,  incorporated  in  the 
record  of  the  hearing.  That  is  to  say, 
the  Public  Printer  probably  read  our 
arguments,  but  it  is  extremely  doubt¬ 
ful  that  they  were  read  by  many  of  the 
members  of  Congress  who  were  to  vote 
on  the  legislation.  So,  with  an  abso¬ 
lute  minimum  of  discussion  in  Con¬ 
gress,  Public  Law  199  became  effective 
on  January  1,  1952.  The  NRDGA  and 
the  other  groups  who  opposed  this 
foolish  and  cynical  piece  of  legislation 


settled  into  the  long  fight  which  we 
now  hope  is  on  the  eve  of  victory. 

The  Law.  Public  Law  199,  in  effect, 
says  this:  If  you  live  or  do  business  in 
a  locality  served  by  a  Post  Office  of  the 
first  class,  you  are  denied  certain  postal 
services.  A  first-class  Post  Office  is  one 
in  which  the  people  of  the  community 
spend  $40,000  a  year  for  stamps  or 
services.  If  your  community’s  business 
development  has  reached  that  point, 
you  are  penalized  for  it.  The  package 
you  may  send  from  your  first  class  Post 
Office  to  other  first  class  Post  Offices 
in  the  first  and  second  postal  zones  are 
limited  in  weight  to  40  pounds  and 
may  measure  no  more  than  72  united 
inches.  A  package  going  as  far  as  the 
third  zone— about  250  or  300  miles— 
may  not  weigh  more  than  20  pounds. 
You  can  receive  packages  up  to  the  old 
limits  of  70  pounds  and  100  united 
inches  only  if  those  packages  come 
from  an  area  served  by  a  second,  third 
or  fourth  class  Post  Office.  And,  of 
course,  your  neighbors  who  are  served 
by  second,  third  or  fourth  class  Post 
Offices  can  both  send  and  receive  pack¬ 
ages  under  the  old  size  and  weight 
limits. 

The  Effects.  Nevertheless,  although  the 
law  discriminates  in  their  favor,  the 
users  of  second,  third  and  fourth  class 
Post  Offices  have  also  suffered  from  its 
effects.  Public  Law  199  resulted  in 
such  a  decline  in  Post  Office  revenues, 
that  the  Postmaster  General  applied  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  got  appnroval  for  an  increase  on 
all  parcel  post  rates  amounting  to  35 
per  cent.  The  increase  was  necessary 
because  shippers  were  forced  to  re¬ 
move  from  the  mails  the  parcels  that 
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The  discriminatory  parcel  post  law,  Public  Law  1 99,  has  been  in  effect  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  and  is  still  in  effect.  It  is  costing  business,  individuals  and  the  Post  Office  huge 
sums  of  money  and  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Witnesses  at  Congressional  committee 
hearings  have  expressed  bitter  opposition  to  it.  The  Postmaster  General  has  said  he 
would  not  oppose  its  repeal.  The  only  support  it  has  comes  from  its  original  sponsor, 
the  Railway  Express  Agency,  and  the  evidence  is  that  even  that  company  has  gained 
little,  if  anything,  from  the  legislation. 

But  unless  Congress  acts,  Public  Law  1 99  stays  in  effect.  Retailers  should  make  sure 
their  own  Senators  and  Representatives  understand  the  facts  about  this  law  and  the 
necessity  for  its  repeal.  In  the  House  the  repeal  legislation  is  the  Broyhill  Bill,  HR2685; 
in  the  Senate,  the  Kerr  Bill,  S3263.  ^!lllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllili!llllllllllh^^ 


had  not  only  paid  their  own  way  but 
contributed  to  the  cost  of  servicing  the 
packages  that  had  to  be  carried  at  a 
loss. 

The  real  impact  of  Public  Law  199 
was  s<x)n  evident.  Postal  clerks  were 
harassed  by  postal  customers  to  whom 
they  couldn’t  give  any  logical  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  new  discriminations.  Re¬ 
tailers  in  first  class  Post  Office  towns 
were  forced  to  change  their  delivery 
practices  at  the  cost  of  lost  business 
and  customer  goodwill.  For  example, 
a  good  wool  blanket  for  a  double  bed 
exceeds  the  allowable  limits  between 
first  class  Post  Offices.  A  $5  kitchen 
stool  measuring  18  to  20  inches  in 
height  could  be  sent  under  the  old 
parcel  post  limits  a  distance  of  about 
100  miles  for  51  cents.  But  now  it  is 
barred  from  the  mails  between  first 
class  Post  Offices  and  to  transport  it  by 
Railway  Express  costs  $1.86.  Scores  of 
other  items  are  similarly  affected. 

Retail  buying  habits  had  to  change. 
For  example.  East  Coast  retailers 
could  no  longer  handle  some  merchan¬ 
dise  they  had  previously  bought  on 
the  West  Coast  because  parcel  post  was 
no  longer  available  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  these  articles. 

And  even  the  retailers  in  small 
towns  served  by  the  lower  class  Post 
Offices  were  hurt.  They  were  still  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  their  shipments  under 
the  old  limits,  but  the  suppliers  just 
never  bothered  to  check.  They  sent 
the  merchandise  to  these  stores  by 
Railway  Express,  or  by  some  other 
method  costing  a  great  deal  more  than 
parcel  post. 

Th*  Reactions.  One  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  has  been  good  enough  to  show 
me  his  corresp>ondence  file  on  the  sub¬ 


ject  of  parcel  |X)st  size  and  weight 
limits.  Up  to  December,  1953  he  had 
more  than  a  thousand  letters  support¬ 
ing  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  2685,  the 
House  Bill  that  would  ref>eal  the  pres¬ 
ent  discriminatory  restrictions  and  re¬ 
turn  to  the  limits  in  effect  before  Janu¬ 
ary,  1952.  Of  the  few  letters  urging 
retention  of  Public  Law  199,  all  except 
two  were  from  railroad  or  Railway  Ex¬ 
press  executives.  And  there  are  a  few 
letters  of  almost  identical  wording, 
reading:  “Rep>eal  of  Public  Law  199 
would  cost  me  my  job.”  These  tear- 
jerkers  are  often  in  the  same  hand¬ 
writing,  but  with  different  names 
signed  to  them.  Organized  propaganda 
is  betrayed  by  the  note  at  the  bottom 
of  some  of  these  fetters:  “Copy  to  John 
Zilch,  secretary  of  Union  Local  so-and- 
so." 

Propaganda  or  not,  this  kind  of 
argument  requires  refutation.  It  is 
entirely  f>ossible  that  some  of  these 
people  may  be  relocated  by  the  repeal 
of  Public  Law  199.’  But  railway  em¬ 
ployment  in  general  would  be  bene¬ 
fited,  because  the  rep)eal  would  return 
to  the  railroads  much  of  the  traffic  that 
has  been  diverted  to  over-the-road  car¬ 
riers,  pool  cars  and  cooperative  ship>- 
ments— not  to  mention  the  parcels 
(like  kitchen  stools)  which  just  haven’t 
moved  at  all.  Job  security  in  the  Post 
Office  Department  would  also  be  im¬ 
proved. 

There  is  a  letter  in  this  file  from  a 
first<lass  postmaster  in  a  southern 
city.  He  protests  the  abuse  to  which 
his  clerks  are  subjected,  and  the  utter 
confusion  created  by  Public  Law  199. 
But  his  major  complaint  is  this:  In  a 
neighboring  town  served  by  a  second 
class  post  office,  there  is  a  manufac¬ 
turer  who  regularly  uses  that  post 


office  for  sending  parcels  that  would 
not  be  admissible  if  the  post  office  were 
of  the  first  class.  However,  the  receipts 
of  that  post  office  would  put  it  in  the 
first  class  category  were  it  not  for  one 
thing:  the  manufacturer  goes  to  a 
nearby  first  class  town  to  buy  his 
stamps,  which  run  into  a  sizable 
amount.  He  does  this  in  order  to  keep 
the  post  office  receipts  in  his  own  town 
in  the  second  class  category.  This  sec¬ 
ond  class  post  office  does  as  much 
work  (or  more)  in  sending  and  receiv¬ 
ing  parcels  and  handling  mail  as  many 
post  offices  of  the  first  class.  But  it  is 
being  done  under  a  second  class  post 
office  classification  and  allotment,  and 
the  postmaster  gets  a  second  class  sal¬ 
ary,  just  because  one  of  his  patrons  has 
hit  on  a  devious  method  of  getting 
around  a  ridiculous  law. 

Who  Has  Gained?  Public  Law  199  has 
forced  the  retailer  to  pay  higher  trans¬ 
portation  costs.  He  may  have  lost  the 
goodwill  of  some  of  his  customers. 
His  buying  and  selling  practices  have 
been  altered.  Higher  transportation 
costs  have  made  it  uneconomical  for 
him  to  continue  to  handle  certain  lines 
of  merchandise. 

The  everyday  patron  of  the  Post 
Office  has  certainly  not  gained.  Per¬ 
haps  you  have  seen  pictures  in  the 
papors  of  housewives  turned  away 
from  the  parcel  post  window  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time  because  their  packages  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  limits.  Maybe  your  family 
just  didn’t  send  that  package  to  some 
out-of-town  relative  simply  because  it 
couldn’t  be  sent  by  parcel  post,  and 
the  express  charge  would  have  been 
too  high— or  maybe  there  isn’t  even  an 
express  office  in  your  town.  (There  are 
{Continued  on  page  65) 
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Report  from  Washingt 


By  John  Hazen, 

Vice  President  for  Government  Affairs,  SRDGA 


Labor.  The  Administration's  programs 
for  revision  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Art 
and  the  broadening  of  the  scope  of  the 
Fair  L;djor  Standards  Act  have  both 
boggetl  down  on  Capitol  Hill.  At 
present,  it  looks  as  though  Taft-Hart- 
ley  amendments  will  be  few,  if  any. 
I'here  is  a  complete  lack  of  uniformity 
lietween  w'hat  the  President  wants  and 
what  the  Senate  and  House  commit¬ 
tees  are  willing  to  give.  Chances  are 
l>etter  than  even  that  I'aft-Hartley 
will  remain  “as  is”  for  another  year. 

On  the  question  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  it  now  looks  as  though 
■Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell  will  wait 
until  next  year  to  make  his  drive  for  a 
higher  minimum  to  something  near 
$1.00  an  hour  and  the  removal  of  all 
exemptions  under  the  Act.  NRDG.A 
has  fought  previous  .Administrations 
on  this  very  point  because  retailers 
have  never  been  considered  to  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  were 
exempt  in  the  original  .Act. 


A  LTHOUGH  the  official  target  date 
for  Congress  to  adjourn  is  July 
first,  it  looks  now  as  though  the  law¬ 
makers  will  be  around  Washington 
until,^mewhere  around  the  first  to  the 
15th  of  August. 

Appropriation  bills  present  one  of 
the  major  problems,  along  with  Taft- 
Hartley,  tax  revision  and  the  always 
present  investigations,  although  on  the 
latter  point,  the  current  investigations 
are  not  bound  by  adjournment. 

On  appropriations  the  House  has 
proceeded  with  the  passage  of  appro¬ 
priation  measures  for  the  Freasury, 
Post  Office,  State,  justice.  Civil  Func¬ 
tions,  Independent  Offices,  and  Interi¬ 
or.  There  are  still  six  additional  money 
bills  to  be  voted  on  in  the  House  as 
this  is  being  written  (April  28),  while 
the  Senate  has  not  taken  up  any  ap¬ 
propriation  measures  as  yet. 

To  date,  only  two  measures  of  major 
importance  have  been  passed  by  both 
houses  of  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President.  They  are  the  Korean  De¬ 
fense  Pact  and  the  excise  tax  reduction. 

In  the  defense  picture,  a  House  .Ap¬ 
propriations  Subcommittee  was  told 
that  the  .Air  Force  has  dismissed  54 
uniformed  personnel  and  24  civilians 
charged  with  Communist  affiliations. 
An  additional  150  military  personnel 
w'ere  separated  for  “somewhat  closely 
related  reasons”  and  811  military  cases 
are  currently  being  investigated. 

The  same  subcommittee  was  told  by 
Secretary  Wilson  that  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  planned  to  spend  $3.7  bil¬ 
lion  in  fiscal  1955  for  Continental  de¬ 
fense.  Wilson  also  told  the  committee 
that  draft  calls  for  1955  would  run  be¬ 
tween  25[,0()0  and  35,000  a  month. 


Optometry.  Efforts  to  prevent  depart¬ 
ment  stores  from  operating  optometry 
departments  have  apparently  failed 
again  this  year.  NRDGA  has  been 
fighting  similar  legislation  for  the  past 
four  years.  Proponents  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  would  declare  optometry  to  be  a 
profession,  thereby  preventing  stores 
from  operating  in  this  field. 

Flammable  Fabrics.  Charles  W.  Dorn 
and  Ephraim  Freedman  of  NRDG.A’s 
Technical  Committee  appeared  recent¬ 
ly  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  asking  that  time  be  provided  to 
retailers  to  organize  their  stocks  before 
the  Flammable  Fabrics  .Act  becomes 
effective.  The  law  set  July  first  as  the 
effective  date,  but  the  FTC  did  not 
stage  hearings  on  rules  and  regulations 
until  late  in  April.  Hence  retailers 


have  had  no  opportunity  to  determine 
what  was  covered  by  the  new  legislation 
and  what  merchandi.se  could  be  sold. 

Trade  Agreements.  It  looks  now  as 
though  the  Congress  will  continue  the 
Trade  .Agreements  Act  for  another 
year  without  changes.  The  .Act,  de- 
signetl  by  Cordell  Hull  during  the 
Roosevelt  Administration,  has  been 
the  subject  of  concerted  attack,  but 
time  will  not  jx;rmit  a  lengthy  investi¬ 
gation  before  the  expiration  date  of 
June  12th.  In  this  connection,  NRDGA 
has  oppo.sed  a  proposal  that  travelers 
be  permitteil  to  bring  back  from 
Europe  and  .Asia  merchandise  valued 
up  to  $1,090  duty  free. 

Defense.  If  Congress  approves  present 
budget  requests  for  the  military,  the 
manpower  strength  of  our  defense 
forces  would  be  cut  from  1,407,200  to 
1,164,000.  U.  S.  ground  forces  would 
be  cut  from  19  divisions  to  17  divisions, 
according  to  .Army  Secretary  Stevens. 

Government  in  Business.  Representa¬ 
tive  Osmers,  R-NJ,  told  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  few  days  ago  that 
government  competition  with  private 
enterprise  is  not  being  reduced  fast 
enough.  Osmers  said  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  get  out  of  competitive 
business  operations  and  introduced  a 
bill  to  implement  that  recommenda¬ 
tion.  The  representative  said  that  no 
one  knows  the  size  or  scope  of  these 
government  activities  as  a  whole  but 
that  the  government  is  the  largest 
insurer,  the  largest  lender,  the  largr't 
tenant,  the  largest  holder  of  grazing 
lands,  the  largest  owner  of  grain,  the 
largest  warehouse  operator,  the  largest 
shipowner.  He  said  that  the  capital 
assets  of  $146  billion  reported  in  1951 
are  now  even  greater. 
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^  ALL-STEEL  ^ 


The  new  Universal  store  fixtures  are  the  result  of  eighteen  years  of  continuous  development  in  self-selection  merchandising. 


They  combine  the  important  merchandising  functions  of  modern  store  equipment  with  modern  mass- production  methods 


of  manufacture. 


This  combination  brings  you  practical,  finest  quality  fixtures  at  low-prices — lower  than  any  other  fixture  of  comparable 


quality. 


Field-tested  from  coast-to-coast  since  their  origin.  Universal  Store  Fixtures  have  proven  their  value  under  every  retailing 
condition  and  with  all  lines  of  merchandise.  They  have  a  record  of  success  in  many  of  the  nation's  leading  stores. 

You  can  choose  from  fourteen  types  of  tables  and  a  wide  variety  of  Uni-shelf  units.  Universal's  self-selection  equipment. 
There  is  a  table  and  Uni-shelf  for  virtually  every  line  of  merchandise.  Some  popular  types  are  shown  on  the  next  page. 


QUIPMENT  COMPANY  •  CHICAGO  51,  ILLINOIS 


(Uttimiai 


EQUIPMENT  CO. 


3401  W.  DIVISION  ST.  CHICAGO  51,  ILLINOIS 


WortJ's  Jineit  -Aff-Sleei  Si  ore  ipment 


Universal  tables  carry  maximum  understocks  and  allow  fast  and  easy 
replacement  of  table  top  merchandise.  Three-deck,  sliding  door  and 
drawer  type  tables  in  two  heights — 21"  and  30" — provide  an  efficient 
type  for  any  line  of  merchandise. 

Uni-shelf,  our  complete  self-selection  equipment,  provides  for  quick 
and  easy  organization  of  merchandise  and  for  complete  and  effective 
signing  of  all  items  on  display.  Stocks  can  be  so  arranged  that  trading 
up  by  the  customer  or  salesperson  is  logical  and  easy.  Uni-shelf  units 
save  valuable  floor  space  because  they  provide  5  to  20  additional 
square  feet  of  open  merchandise  display  for  every  12'/2  square  feet 
of  floor  space  they  occupy. 

With  Uni-shelf  and  Universal  tables,  the  "cubic”  footage  of  your 
store  is  used  efficiently  from  4 '-5"  down  to  within  3"  of  the  floor. 

Completely  functional,  handsome  and  low  in  cost.  Universal  Store 
Fixtures  offer  the  progressive  merchant  every  advantage  in  modern, 
self-selection  merchandising. 


ABOUT  UNIVERSAL 
-STEEL  EQUIPMENT 


Shipped  completely  set  up.  Uni-shelf  units  require  no  further  assembly 
on  the  job.  Uni-shelf  units  need  no  fastening  to  store  tables.  Thus  they 
can  be  freely  moved  from  one  location  to  another,  giving  real  flexi¬ 
bility  to  the  floor  area. 

Except  for  glass  dividers.  Uni-shelf  units  are  complete.  Sign  holders 
and  price  channels  are  integral  parts  of  the  fixture  and  allow  for  effec¬ 
tive  signing.  All  glass-holding  hardware  is  built  into  the  fixture — there 
are  no  loose  hardware  parts  or  fittings. 

Uni-shelf  units  are  efficient,  complete,  easiest  to  install,  easiest  to  use. 


Send  For  Your  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 


Universal  Store  Tables 


DESIGN:  Modern,  curved  corners,  flush  sides,  concealed  drawer  and 
door  pulls,  recessed  base. 


SIZE  AND  HEIGHT:  All  tables  are  identical  in  length  and  width: 
3016"  X  61 ".  Two  heights:  30*  for  the  standard  and  2 1 "  for  the  lowboy. 


The  Durability  and  Beauty  of  All-Steel  Construction 


Universal  Equipment  is  made  of  the  finest  grade  of  furniture  steel.  Only 
steel  can  assure  you  of  the  year-in,  year-out  smooth  operation  of  moving 
parts  such  as  sliding  doors  and  drawers,  regardless  of  atmospheric  con¬ 
ditions  or  continuous  hard  usage.  Only  steel  can  be  manufactured  to  the 
precise  uniformity  found  in  Universal  Fixtures,  free  from  warpage  and 
shrinkage,  and  capable  of  holding  capacity  loads  without  binding  or 
sagging.  And  only  steel  can  be  mass  produced  so  economically.  Only 
steel  can  be  given  the  baked-on  chip-proof  finish  that  will  last  through 
the  years  under  constant  usage.  Universal  Equipment  brings  you  all  of  the 
functional  excellence  of  steel  combined  with  beauty  of  design  and  finish. 
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SPECIAL  FEATURES:  Drawers  have  double-ballbearing  guides 
and  are  self-closing  the  last  six  inches  of  travel.  Easily  operated  even 
when  loaded  ta  capacity.  Sliding  doors  slide  silently  and  are  operated 
with  minimum  effort. 


Uni-Shelf  Units 


STORE  FIXTURES 

are  practical  in  every  way 


A  Report  to  Management 


TRADING  UP  VIA  WINDOWS 
A  group  of  10  windows  dovotod  to  cortot 
fosliion*  doubled  tho  tolot  of  highor  priced 
foundations  for  Tholmo  Richardson's,  San 
Joso,  in  March.  Each  windaw  showed  both 
foundation  garments  and  ready-to-wear. 
Advertising  invited  customers  to  see  "the 
happy  coupling  of  Richardson  apparel  and 
Warner  foundations"  and  then  "let  our 
staff  of  experienced  corsetieres  fit  you 
in  the  garment  made  just  for  you,"  os  a 
preliminary  ta  purchasing  a  spring  ward¬ 
robe.  Window  shown  here  uses  a  $10  bra 
and  $16.50  girdle,  with  basic  dress  in 
background. 


The  Fast-Growing  Corset  Market 


In  the  typical  department  store,  the 
corset  buyer  needs  more  than  manage¬ 
ment's  blessing  if  she  is  to  do  right  by 
the  opportunity  that  lies  ahead.  She  may 
need  a  change  in  the  merchandising  and 
advertising  policies  that  govern  her 
operation;  she  may  need  coaching  in  how 
to  deal  with  situations  that  are  new  to 
her.  Without  management's  help  and  in¬ 
spiration,  she  may  fumble  the  ball — and 
at  a  time  when  few  departments  of  the 
store  are  in  a  position  to  make  up  for  any 
lost  opportunities  of  the  others. 

To  develop  a  blueprint  of  the  corset 
department's  present  situation,  and  to 
determine  what  help  it  needs  from  man¬ 
agement,  the  research  staff  of  STORES 
has  once  more  questioned  representative 
buyers  and  leading  resources.  From  the 
frank  and  friendly  comments  of  these 
people,  to  whom  STORES  expresses  its 
deep  appreciation,  the  following  article 
has  been  compiled. 


Forecasts  are  favorable  for  the  corset 
^  retailer.  Fashions  in  apparel  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  foundation  garments  essen¬ 
tial ;  the  foundations  themselves  have 
considerable  fashion  appeal  of  their 
own;  the  foundation  wardrobe  idea  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow  in  importance.  Possi¬ 
bilities  for  multiple  sales  and  for 
trading  up  are  excellent,  and  women  are 
making  it  clear  that  they  want  what  the 
corset  industry  offers  them  and  are 
willing  to  pay  for  it  at  prices  that 
yield  healthy  profit  all  down  the  line. 

The  opportunities  for  profitable 
volume  that  lie  ahead  are  tempting  to 
the  department  store — tempting,  too,  to 
corset  specialty  shops  and  the  chain 
stores.  If  the  department  store  does 
not  bestir  itself  to  get  the  added  volume 
that  is  to  be  had,  the  chances  are  that 
competing  outlets  will  make  the  effort 
and  reap  the  department  store's  share  of 
the  rewards  as  well  as  their  own. 


1 


In  full  page  ads,  featuring  Warner’s  bras  in  Life,  Look, 
Woman’s  Home  Companion,  Good  Housekeeping, 
McCall’s,  The  New  Yorker,  Harper’s  Bazaar,  Bride’s, 
Seventeen,  and  Glamour.  During  May  and  June. 


Report  to  Management  on  the  Corset  Department  (Continued) 


Business  Looks  Good 


. . . . 


pROPHETS  of  doom  have  not  suc- 
*  (Ceded  in  gnawing  away  the  confi- 
deiue  of  the  corset  trade.  Even  though 
the  early  months  of  1954  got  off  to  a 
slow  start,  both  buyers  and  their  re¬ 
sources  expect  at  least  to  equal  last 
year’s  figures  by  the  time  the  spring 
season  has  run  its  course.  (The  year 
195.H  saw  the  corset  department  seven 
|)er  cent  ahead  of  1952,  according  to 
Federal  Reserve  figures.  Its  jrercentage 
increase  was  topped  by  only  two  other 
departments:  phonograph  records  and 
neckwear.)  As  for  this  year’s  slow  start 
—in  three  out  of  four  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  refKjrting  in  this  study,  it 
did  not  prevent  sales  figures  from 
equaling  or  bettering  the  department’s 
expectations. 

An  eagerness  to  plunge  ahead  and 
make  the  most  of  what  appears  to  be 
an  ideal  jjericxl  for  growth  is  evident 
among  buyers  and  among  their  re¬ 
sources.  At  both  retail  and  manufac¬ 
turing  levels,  corset  executives  have 
been  discovering  that  they  can  create 
demand  for  their  products  with  little 
help  or  hindrance  from  the  business 
cycle.  Buyers  especially  are  eager  to 
expand  their  operations,  confident 
that,  given  the  chance  to  exploit  their 
present  opportunities  fully,  they  can 
lay  at  management’s  feet  a  substantial 
increase  in  volume  and  an  even  more 
substantial  increase  in  profits. 

Era  of  Opportunity.  Management, 
says  a  typical  buyer,  is  quick  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  appreciate  the  nice  profit 
showing  of  the  corset  department. 
The  buyer  gets  a  pat  on  the  head,  a 
compliment  on  her  good  showing— but 
no  encouragement  to  build  a  bigger 
operation  and  bring  in  more  of  those 
healthy  profits.  That  encouragement 
she  wants  now,  more  than  ever,  while 
the  cards  are  falling  in  favor  of  the 
retail  corset  business. 

Many  elements  combine  to  create  a 
favorable  atmosphere  for  foundation 


garment  retailing,  in  or  out  of  the 
department  store.  And  a  number  of 
observers  feel  that,  if  one  ty|>e  of  retail 
outlet  lets  its  opportunity  slide  by, 
other  outlets  will  not.  Those  retailers 
who  are  on  their  toes  tcxlay,  they  Ise- 
lieve,  will  take  and  keep  the  lead  for 
a  long  time  to  come. 

This  confidence,  this  feeling  of 
growth  that  is  so  evident  in  the  corset 
trade,  seems  to  stem  primarily  from 
the  fact  that  foundation  garments  in 
themselves  have  developed  fashion 
news  value.  Only  a  few  years  ago, 
fashion  news  was  concentrated  on  the 
curves  of  outerwear;  foundations 
shone  only  in  reflected  glory,  merely 
as  the  means  by  which  a  woman  could 
achieve  the  figure  to  wear  the  new 
fashions  effectively. 

Fashion  Nows.  In  the  past  few  sea¬ 
sons,  the  foundation  garments  them¬ 
selves  have  developed  fashion  interest 
and  news  value,  apart  from  and  in 
addition  to  their  relationship  to  ready- 
to-wear.  They’ve  become  pretty,  for 
one  thing— so  pretty,  that  bras  for  use 
as  outerwear  are  already  familiar,  and 
there  is  now  a  panty  girdle  on  the 
market  that  is  meant  to  be  worn  in 
place  of  outerwear  shorts.  Color,  tex¬ 
ture,  design  and  trim  are  all  suitable 
for  sportswear.  The  garment  can  team 
up  with  a  blouse  or  halter  to  make  a 
costume,  or  it  can  hide  modestly  under 
slacks,  as  the  wearer  chooses. 

Part  of  the  news  value  in  today’s 
foundation  garments  stems  from  con¬ 
stant  experiments  with  new  fibers,  new 
fabrics,  new  constructions,  new  elas¬ 
tics.  Each  additional  step  toward  giv¬ 
ing  women  the  lighter,  prettier  gar¬ 
ments  they  demand  is  fashion  news, 
picked  up  by  fashion  editors  as  well  as 
by  store  windows  and  ads.  (Sometimes 
a  radically  new  garment  even  makes 
general  news  columns  or  broadcasts. 

case  in  fx>int  is  Exquisite  Form’s 
Bra-O-Matic,  a  strapless  bra  whose 


push-button  adjustment  feature  caught 
.\rthur  Ciodfrey’s  fancy  and  thus  won 
itself  some  of  his  TV  time.) 

The  news  may  be  a  freshly  intro¬ 
duced  color,  blessed  change  from 
white,  like  the  Blue  Frost  that  Warner 
matched  up  to  a  lingerie  color.  Or 
it  may  be  no  more  than  a  clever  pack¬ 
age  to  win  counter  and  window  space 
and  thus  customer  interest  for  a  simple 
two-way  stretch.  But  news  there  is— 
and  news  helps  to  bring  the  customer 
into  the  store  for  the  latest  novelty, 
or  to  remind  her  that  it  is  time  for 
a  new  foundation  garment,  or  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  addition  of  new  types  of  gar¬ 
ments  to  her  present  foundation  ward¬ 
robe. 

Trading  Up.  The  fashion  news  that 
bubbles  out  of  the  corset  industry 
opens  new  avenues,  too,  for  trading 
up,  for  it  puts  foundation  garments  a 
little  into  the  same  class  with  cosmet¬ 
ics.  When  a  new  $5.98  bra  or  $16.50 
girdle  comes  along,  it  may  l>c  bought 
by  the  junior  office  girl  as  well  as  by 
the  mink-coated  matron.  If  it  has  fash¬ 
ion  news  about  it,  and  if,  as  is  often 
the  case,  it  is  backed  by  prodigious 
national  advertising,  the  feminine  in¬ 
stinct  for  splurging  l)egins  to  operate. 

The  parade  of  new,  exciting  ideas 
in  foundations  is  welcomed  by  many 
in  the  trade  as  a  means  of  helping  the 
corset  department  win  that  share  of 
the  store’s  promotional  attention  it  has 
always  sighed  for.  To  a  department 
that  is  fundamentally  one  devoted  to 
basics,  however,  the  new  items  bring 
new  problems. 

For  one  thing,  the  corset  buyer  in 
search  of  the  just  right  promotional 
numbers  for  her  department  is  likely 
to  find  herself  starving  in  the  midst  of 
plenty.  Everyone  has  something  to 
offer  her!  Bewildered  buyers  complain 
that  there  are  too  many  practically 
identical  items  in  too  many  lines,  for  it 
doesn’t  take  long  for  a  dozen  manufac- 
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RECOMMEND  A  TIONS - 

With  corset  retailirtg  headed  into  a  period  of  natural  expansion,  the  best  run  corset  departments 
are  talcing  these  steps  to  prepare  themselves  to  make  the  most  of  the  favorable  conditions  ahead: 


1.  BASIC  STOCKS  ARE  WATCHED.  The 

best  buyers  find  no  substitute  for  frequent  stock 
counts  and  prompt  fill-ins. 

2.  STOCK  IS  NARROW  AND  DEEP.  A  de¬ 
partment  that  spreads  itself  too  thin  is  chronic¬ 
ally  out  of  wanted  sizes. 

3.  ATTENTION-GETTING  ITEMS  ARE 
CAREFULLY  CHOSEN.  The  best  buyers  review 
what's  offered  by  many  resources  before  they 
buy.  Market  trips  are  more  important  than  ever. 

4.  EVERY  IMPORTANT  CUSTOMER  IS 
REACHED.  Some  departments  highlight  ex¬ 
pensive  merchandise  and  snub  the  schoolgirl  or 
young  woman  on  limited  budget.  The  opposite 
error  is  common,  foo— fo  overplay  price  promo¬ 
tion  and  lose  the  interest  of  fashion-conscious, 
quality-conscious  women.  Wise  buyers  strive 
for  balance  in  stocks,  displays  and  advertising. 


5.  TRADING-UP  IS  CAREFULLY  DONE. 

And  so  is  suggestion  selling.  Buyers  are  gear¬ 
ing  both  the  merchandise  assortment  and  the 
sales  training  program  to  these  efforts. 

6.  THE  DEPARTMENT  IS  PROMOTED.  Not 

just  the  merchandise,  but  the  department  needs 
advertising— ads  that  play  up  its  breadth  of 
assortment,  its  fitting  skills,  its  service.  Small, 
frequent  ads  yield  corset  departments  more  for 
the  dollar  than  big,  splashy  ads  run  once  in 
a  while. 

7.  FASHION  NEWS  IS  EMPHASIZED. 

Time  was  when  corset  departments  used  the 
ready-to-wear  silhouette  to  give  fashion  im¬ 
portance  to  their  merchandise.  Today,  corset 
merchandise  has  fashion  appeal  of  its  own,  too 
—fabric,  fiber,  color,  construction,  and  pretti¬ 
ness— on  which  to  build  a  story. 
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Hirers  to  latch  on  to  a  good  idea  once 
the  first  version  has  hit  the  market. 

Promotional  Versus  Staple.  In  a  de¬ 
partment  that  does  75  to  80  per  cent 
of  its  volume  on  basics,  as  so  many  cor¬ 
set  departments  do,  the  buyer  has  not 
too  much  money  to  gamble  on  novel¬ 
ties.  Which  are  the  one  or  two  she 
can’t  afford  to  miss?  .And  of  those  she 
considers  hot,  which  of  the  many 
versions  she  sees  should  she  buy? 

One  resource,  whose  line  has  been 
spiced  with  many  successful  novelties 
over  the  past  few  years,  sees  no  help 
for  it.  The  buyer,  he  believes,  must 
simply  sharpen  her  judgment,  shop  the 
market,  have  a  “stable”  of  resources 
for  novelties,  and  form  the  habit  of 
selecting  from  their  offerings  only 
those  few  that  she  believes  will  ring 
the  bell— whether  they  come  from  his 
line  or  a  competitor’s. 

This  reasoning  may  seem  altruistic, 
but,  from  any  resource  with  a  fairly 
general  line,  it  is  not.  The  bulk  of  any 
department’s  business  is  on  staples;  so 
is  the  resource’s.  No  matter  whose  hot 


number  draws  the  traffic,  the  staples 
will  benefit,  just  as  they  will  suffer  if 
the  tlepartment  falls  into  a  rut  anil 
forgets  about  fashion  excitement. 

Shopping  the  market  for  the  right 
promotional  numbers,  unfortunately, 
isn’t  as  simple  as  it  sounds.  Most  buy¬ 
ers  get  into  the  market  only  twice  a 
year,  and  have  only  these  two  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  review  its  offerings  on  a 
comprehensive  basis.  Big-time  buyers 
come  more  often,  but  even  thev,  who 
almost  haunt  the  market,  have  their 
troubles. 

Market  Trips,  d'he  corset  industry, 
until  fairly  recently,  had  its  two  mar¬ 
kets  and  two  seasons  a  year.  Buvers 
saw  the  lines,  made  their  selections, 
and  allotted  their  open-to-buy  twice  a 
year.  They  still  tend  to  work  on  that 
basis.  Now,  however,  new  items  come 
out  whenever  they  happen  to  come 
out;  resources  do  not  keep  good  pro¬ 
motional  ideas  under  w'laps  waiting 
for  the  next  market  week. 

When  buyers  came  to  the  “unofficial” 
market  in  January,  they  saw  the  lines. 


allotted  their  money,  and  went  home. 
I'hen,  as  one  buyer  puts  it,  “they  were 
faced  with  new  promotional  items  for 
months  after.  This  works  a  hardship 
because  there  are  items  that  should  be 
promoted  and  there  is  no  money  pro¬ 
vided  for  such  purchases.” 

When  buyers  come  to  the  next  offi¬ 
cial  market  (June  14  to  18)  in  New 
York,  the  chances  are  that  the  same 
thing  will  hapjren  once  more.  If  a 
sound  new  idea  blooms  in  .August  or 
October,  the  resource  won’t  hold  it 
back  for  a  new  season.  Garments  carry 
through  from  season  to  season  as  it 
is;  netv  ideas  have  their  day,  get 
copieil,  and  die  out  or  become  staples. 

To  the  corset  buyer,  this  means  that 
if  her  department  is  to  have  vitality 
and  sparkle,  she  must  learn  the  art  of 
keeping  liquid,  of  always  having  a 
little  unused  budget  for  the  promo¬ 
tional  wonder  that  may  zoom  across 
the  sky  next  month.  Few  corset  buyers 
maintain  separate  budgets  for  basic 
numbers  and  for  promotional  items. 
For  the  protection  of  both  phases  of 
the  operation,  the  time  to  start  bud¬ 
geting  for  each  element  separately  may 
be  at  hand. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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VASSAR  COMPANY  •  2545  DIVERSEY  PARKWAY,  CHICAGO  47,  ILLINOIS 
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Vassar’s  Exclusive  PowAire  Knit  Fabric 
Magnifies  Your  Corset  Sales  Figures 


Fashioned  by  Vassar  on  machines  de¬ 
signed  and  built  exclusively  for  the  knit¬ 
ting  of  Vassarettes,  PowAire  combines 
maximum  support  with  lasting  elasticity 
in  the  lightest  weight,  full-support  gar¬ 
ments  made! 

The  only  totally  different  corset  fabric 
used  in  the  industry  today,  PowAire  has 
never  been  equalled  in  quality,  design  or 
price. 
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These  four  materials, 
skillfully  combined,  give 
PowAire  its  unique  character: 


PewMful  LatMx* 
for  fieur*  centre! 


Eety  Lelen*  fer  yenrie 
up  emi  dewn  stretch 


Nylen  fer  strenfth 
end  dwrebility 


Reyen  fer  seft- 
ness  end  luster 


^lotlex  and  lalen  — 
products  of  U.  S.  Rubber  Compony  — 

The  Mirecle  Yarns  That  Moke  Things  Fit  Better 


So  light,  so  porous  it  couldn't  stop  a  breeze  —  PowAire  has 
been  proven  the  most  porous  full-support  girdle  fabric  on  the 
marketl  In  a  test  conducted  by,  one  of  America's  leading 
laboratories,  the  flow  of  air  through  the  exclusive  Vassar 
fabric  was  so  rapid  that  no  resistance  to  airflow  could  be 
registered  I 

PowAire  gives  the  wearer  the  maximum  of  freedom  and 
coolness  with  that  all-important  fully-supported  feeling. 

PowAire  Knit  is  available  in  these  Vassarette  girdles  and  pantie  girdles: 

Styles  Nos.  7,  55,  15,  17,  35,  37  and  67 
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Bettering  the  Job  on  Basics 


■BUYERS  reporting  in  this  study  say 
^  they  have  adequate  controls  for 
their  basic  stocks.  (In  nearly  half  these 
stores,  however,  a  major  share  of  the 
stock  is  under  controls  operated  by 
the  resource.)  There  is  generally  no 
separate  open-to-buy  for  basics,  but 
buyers  in  well  over  half  the  reporting 
stores  say  they  are  permitted  to  reorder 
such  numbers  without  reference  to  the 
department’s  op)en-to-buy. 

This  serene  picture  does  not  jibe  too 
well  with  the  story  told  by  resources. 
.Although  they  say  there  has  been  some 
improvement  since  the  Fall,  and  al¬ 
though  there  are  some  stores  whose 
basic  stocks  are  superlative,  resources 
still  tell  harrowing  tales  of  slip¬ 
shod  stockkeeping.  A  single  example, 
offered  by  the  manufacturer  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  suple  line,  is  typical  of  what 
can  be  heard  in  the  market  any  day— 
and  about  any  number  of  otherwise 
excellent  stores. 

Systems  or  Singles.  Our  case  concerns 
a  big  store,  whose  buyer  telephoned 


the  manufacturer  frantically  to  follow 
up  on  an  order  she  had  mailed  a  few 
days  before.  Customers,  she  saiil,  were 
waiting  for  the  merchaiulise.  “The 
order,”  says  the  resource  “contained 
some  24  different  models  and  was 
principally  comprised  of  single  sizes. 
If  the  store  had  customers  waiting  for 
this  merchandise,  then  immediately 
after  the  order  was  received  the  store 
would  again  be  out  of  stock.” 

Commenting  on  the  way  some  stores 
wait  for  a  customer  to  order  a  garment 
before  they  in  turn  order  it  from  the 
manufacturer,  he  asks:  “.\m  I  expect¬ 
ing  too  much  in  thinking  that  the 
store  should  carry  some  merchandise? 
How  in  the  wot  Id  can  they  give  service 
and  do  business  in  this  manner?”  The 
number  of  single  orders  he  receives 
from  department  stores  has  been  in¬ 
creasing.  “Ordering  a  single  garment 
every  day  or  so  seems  a  shortsighted 
way  of  saving,”  he  adds,  “because  of 
the  additional  handling  and  shipping 
charges— costs  that  must  eventually 
show  up  in  the  price  to  the  consumer.” 
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Counts  Essential.  Every  attempt  to 
find  an  answer  to  the  basic  stock  pit)h- 
lem  seems  to  point  to  the  need  for 
systematic  stock  counts.  Reorder  raids 
placed  in  boxes  by  resources  are  onlv 
a  partial  answer;  the  cards  have  been 
known  to  pile  up  for  weeks;  they  have 
turned  up  on  the  floor;  they  have  gone 
home  with  the  customer,  to  be  hojje- 
fully  mailed  to  the  resource  when  a 
second  garment  was  needed. 

Obliging  resources  have  let  their 
salesmen  take  stock  counts  for  the  buy¬ 
er,  but  many  of  them  are  doing  this 
against  their  better  judgment.  “Some 
of  our  men,”  says  one  manufacturer, 
“do  this  job  beautifully.  When  others 
try  it,  the  returns  from  their  accounts 
go  up.”  So  far  as  the  buyers  them¬ 
selves  are  concerned,  those  who  do  a 
good  job  take  their  own  stock  counu 
at  much  shorter  intervals  than  would 
be  possible  if  everything  were  left  for 
the  next  visit  of  the  salesman. 

One  buyer  in  a  medium-sized  store 
credits  her  sales  increases  to  the  fact 
that  she  checks  stock  and  reorden 
weekly  on  her  four  best  lines.  Another 
buyer,  in  a  somewhat  larger  store, 
takes  stock  every  two  weeks  on  lines 
that  are  not  on  card  systems;  those  on 
card  systems  are  counted  eveiA’  six  to 
eight  weeks. 

Setting  Up  Basic  Stocks.  There  seems 
little  doubt  that  much  of  the  trouble 
with  basic  stocks  stems  from  the  tend- 


STREET  FLOOR  SELF  SELECTOR 

Bamberger's,  Newark,  reports  "vastly  increased 
sales"  of  Maidenform  bras  as  a  result  of  install¬ 
ing  this  fixture  on  its  main  fioor.  Unit  contains 
1,000  bras  priced  from  $1.50  to  $3.00.  Top  row 
contains  A  cup  size;  next  two  rows,  B  cups;  low¬ 
est,  C  cups.  Sizes  32  to  40  range  from  left  to 
right.  Four  styles  are  shown,  with  illuminated 
color  reproductions  of  Maidenform  notional  ods 
at  the  top.  More  than  50  other  stores  have  in¬ 
stalled  similar  fixtures,  bought  from  Maidenform 
or  built  from  the  specifications  supplied. 
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ency  of  buyers  to  carr)'  more  lines  and 
items  than  their  open-to-buy  will  per¬ 
mit  them  to  carry  in  depth.  The  usual 
complaint  is  that  the  buyer  has  gone 
somewhat  item-crazy,  with  the  result 
that  her  stock  has  half-a-dozen  equiva¬ 
lent  numbers  in  one  type  of  garment, 
and  nothing  at  all  in  another  of  equal 
importance. 

The  stock  balancing  job  is  easier  for 
most  buyers  if  they  lean  heavily  on  a 
major  resource,  work  out  a  basic  stock 
with  that  resource,  and  stick  with  that 
basic  stock,  no  matter  what  else  the 
department  may  be  doing  with  the 
promotional  items  from  that  or  other 
resources.  Supplementary  lines  for 
special  figure  problems  can  be  handled 
in  the  same  way  by  working  out  the 
department’s  needs  carefully  with  a 


full-figure  line,  a  surgical  line,  etc. 

Using  Resources  Wisely.  The  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  major  resource  is,  of  course, 
a  job  to  be  done  with  care  and  with 
Uiought  to  how  completely  the  line 
blankets  the  needs  of  the  store’s  cus¬ 
tomers.  If  the  buyer  needs  several  ma¬ 
jor  lines  to  round  out  the  basic  assort¬ 
ment,  a  little  frankness  in  working 
with  each  resource  can  prevent  errors 
and  duplications. 

There  is  a  story  of  one  tactful  buyer 
in  a  far  from  large  store  who  worked 
out  a  basic  stock  with  one  of  her  re¬ 
sources,  giving  the  firm  the  impression 
that  his  line  would  be  her  major  line. 
Unfortunately,  she  also  went  to  three 
or  four  other  lines,  all  covering  about 
the  same  range  of  merchandise,  and  let 


each  firm  think  that  it  was  to  be  her 
major  source.  It  was  a  tactful  proced¬ 
ure,  but  it  ended  with  a  basic  stock 
many  times  larger  than  her  depart¬ 
ment  required— and  many  times  larger 
than  any  of  the  resources  would  have 
let  her  take  had  she  told  them  about 
the  others.  No  one  got  any  real  busi¬ 
ness  from  the  store  that  year.  But  the 
store  did  come  out  ahead— it  got  a  new 
buyer  the  next  year! 

Fill-Ins.  Once  planned,  the  basic  stock 
needs  loving  care  and  constant  fill-in. 
The  frequency  and  size  of  the  fill-in 
orders,  however,  will  vary  from  month 
to  month  in  each  category,  for  the 
smooth  sales  curve  of  the  department 
masks  some  violent  ups  and  downs  in 
the  individual  categories.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  figures  compiled  by  the  Foimfit 
Institute  show'  that  brassieres,  which 
contribute  considerablv  less  than  half 
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the  department’s  total  volume  in  the  How  Basics  Help.  The  rewards  ot  a  Similarly,  trading  up  and  suggestion 

first  few  months  of  the  year,  account  good  basic  stock  operation  are  obvious  selling,  both  of  which  buyers  are  eager 

for  nearly  half  of  the  June  and  more  in  most  departments.  In  corsets,  where  to  do,  are  infinitely  easier  if  the  right 

than  half  of  the  July  totals.*  That  size  is  the  key  factor,  they  are  even  types  and  sizes  and  price  lines  are  in 

means  that  brassiere  stocks  (and  espe-  greater.  There  are  some  in  the  indus-  stock.  Just  as  the  original  sale  is  frus- 
^  cially  stocks  of  strapless  brassieres,  try  who  maintain  that  much  of  the  trated  when  the  customer’s  size  is 

I  which  come  to  an  even  higher  peak)  trouble  buyers  have  in  securing  good  missing  from  stock,  so  is  the  second 

4  should  be  counted  more  often  and  fitters  would  be  eliminated  if  the  basic  sale  hard  if  the  various  other  elements 

r  filled  in  more  frequently  and  more  stocks  were  well  balanced.  .A  sales-  in  the  customer’s  foundation  wardrobe 

a  liberally  as  the  Spring  season  pro-  woman,  says  one  dean  of  the  industry,  are  not  present  in  her  size.  And  trad- 

I  gresses.  Girdles,  meantime,  are  taper-  needs  to  know  only  two  things  to  be  ing  up,  if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all,  is 

I  ing  off  and  may  get  along  with  less  fre-  able  to  fit:  how  to  measure  and  how  something  to  be  done  in  easy  stages— 

[■  quent  checking  than  they  needed  earl i-  to  read.  Stock  boxes  are  usually  lab-  from  $10  to  $12.50,  or  from  $15  to 

er  in  the  year.  eled  with  size  and  with  details  about  $10.50.  If  Madame  has  tried  on  a 

I  If  a  store  uses  a  system  of  staple  the  body  measurements  and  figure  $10  garment  and  would  consider  some- 
stock  checks,  a  fair  proportion  of  the  types  for  which  the  garments  are  de-  thing  l)etter,  then  there  should  be 

i  corset  items  selected  for  each  check  signed.  “It  takes  no  genius  to  fit  a  another  garment  in  stock  in  her  size  at 

should  be  from  the  classifications  most  customer  today,’’  he  says,  “if  the  sales-  just  a  few  dollars  more.  If  the  next 
active  during  that  month.  The  buyer  girl  is  backed  up  by  a  well  rounded  higher  price  line  in  which  the  depart- 

rates  no  applause  if  she  can  keep  a  stock.”  But,  he  adds,  even  a  genius  ment  can  fit  her  is  $25,  the  leap  is  too 

i,  staple  item  in  stock  when  its  demand  would  have  trouble  fitting  a  customer  long  and  the  salesgirl  can’t  even  give 

I  is  at  the  low  point:  the  test  is  how  she  from  some  of  the  departntent  store  trading  up  a  good  try— in  fact,  it 

I  handles  it  when  activity  is  at  its  peak.  stocks  he  has  seen.  would  be  a  mistake  to  try. 


Ads  At  Work 


Ble«iningdaM'«  Stamford  branch,  oponod  in  Fobruary,  utod  a 
Now  York  Timet  ad  (far  left)  to  offer  Silhouette  Shop  cuttomert 
"fit-perfection  in  everything  from  a  bra  to  a  complete  founda¬ 
tion,"  listing  27  brands.  Altman's  ad  (next  from  left)  compares 
skin  core  and  figure  flattery,  offering  consultant  service  for  both. 
Hochschild,  Kohn  A  Company,  Baltimore,  (left,  obove)  thews 
garments  by  three  different  makers,  stressing  wardrobe  idea — 
"Of  course  you  want  more  than  one  type  of  foundation  .  .  ." 
At  extreme  right,  Macy's,  New  York,  emphasixes  value  of  basic 
stocks  complete  at  all  times. 
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Ora  O  malic 


ON  THE  AIRI 

Live,  moving  model*  for  brat  ore  frowned  upon  by  TV  officials,  but  when  Exquisite  Form  got  its 
Bro-O-Motic  on  Ethel  Thorsen's  Sunday  night  fashian  show,  over  New  York's  WPIX  on  two  occasions, 
each  show  produced  over  500  letters,  not  one  of  which  was  critical.  Models  were  long-line  bras  to 
avoid  exposing  midriff,  but  they  moved  about  to  demonstrate  the  "no  slip,  no  sag,  na  squeeie" 
features  of  the  bra— its  news  element.  The  latter,  a  push-button  construction  feature  that  permits  the 
wearer  te  adjust  the  fit,  is  played  up  alsa  in  the  Gertz  window  shown.  The  Jamaica  store  used  dummy 
headlines  te  drive  home  the  fact  that  here  was  news. 
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Report  to  Management  on  the  Corset  Department  (Continued) 


Promotions  Pay  Off 


l^EPARTMENT  store  promotional 
team  play  has  been  brought  into 
action  in  behalf  of  corset  department 
items  in  recent  months,  and  where 
that  has  happened,  results  have  been 
excellent.  Reviewing  some  of  the 
year’s  most  successful  retail  promotions 
of  items  from  his  own  line,  one  re¬ 
source  says:  "Each  case  I’ve  checked 
has  been  the  result  of  complete  coordi¬ 
nation  from  top  management  down  to 
pre-schooling  of  department  personnel 
for  all-out  effort.  In  each  case,  wide 
publicity  was  obtained  through  the 
local  press.  Full-page  ads  and  early 
repeat  ads  were  scheduled.  Windows, 
departmental  displays,  elevator  cards 
and  other  related  helps  were  institut¬ 
ed,  bringing  complete  sellouts  to  many 
of  these  stores.” 


the  typical  customer  continues  to  re¬ 
gard  shopping  for  foundation  gar¬ 
ments  as  a  major  undertaking— not  a 
side-trip  to  be  worked  into  a  general 
shopping  tour. 

Since  the  customer  is  not  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  every  day,  or  even  every  week,  it  is 
important  to  space  ads  out  over  the 
entire  year  at  frequent  intervals,  rather 
than  to  splurge  on  a  few  big  ads.  A 
quarter-page  or  an  eighth-page  a  week, 
buyers  and  resources  say,  will  do  more  1 
for  a  department  than  a  big  splash 
once  in  two  months.  “Just  keep  re- 
minding  the  customer  that  you  are  in 
the  corset  business,”  they  say,  "and 
you’ll  get  more  impact  for  the  same 
money— and  more  volume.” 

.As  an  example  of  how  advertising 

{Continued  on  page  38)  ; 


Corset  merchandise,  in  short,  has 
demonstrated  that  it  responds  as  beau¬ 
tifully  to  department  store  promotion¬ 
al  treatment  as  any  other  merchandise 
—with  the  added  advantage  that  foun¬ 
dation  garments  are  usually  extremely 
profitable  to  promote.  Their  long 
markup  and  the  long  fashion  life  ot 
the  individual  items  give  them  a  defi¬ 
nite  profit  advantage  over  many  other 
types  of  promotable  merchandise. 


Consistent  Promotion.  Item  promo¬ 
tion  alone,  however,  is  by  no  means 
the  whole  key  to  success  in  promoting 
the  corset  department.  The  depart¬ 
ment  itself  needs  to  be  built  up  as  a 
place  where  the  customer  can  find  a 
wide  assortment  and  good  fitting.  Al¬ 
though  impulse  items  may  abound. 


SpeJlhinti 

voiir 

custonirrs 

witli 


1.  Fingertip  adjustability  for  periodic  fijpire 
changes  ...  the  result  of  normal  weight  fluctua¬ 
tions  and  dieting. 

2.  A  choice  of  the  amount  of  support  from  day 
to  day  and  from  hour  to  hour  ..  .  .  with  just  a 
flick  of  the  fingers  •.  .  .  firm  while  working  to 
prevent  fatigue  .  .  .  snug  when  playing  or  re¬ 
laxing  ...  or  loose  for  that  “girdle-olT’  feeling 
anytime  .  .  .  instantly  .  .  .  without  touching  the, 
lacings. 


ETflAOJUSTAIUrnr  PROVIDIS: 


2.  Automatic  adjustability  to  the  individual 
variations  found  in  every  figure.  Even  support 
from  waist  to  thigh. 

There  is  sales  magic  in  the  “Magic  Web”  feature 
of  Camp  Foundations.  It  is  a  feature  you  can 
sell  to  the  hilt.  No  other  garment  on  the  market 
offers  women  the  complete  adjustability  of  the 
Camp  “Magic  Web”  design.  And  with  complete 
adjustability  comes  true  comfort  ^  .  the  thing 

women  want  most  in  a  foundation. 


gBves 


remember! 


Creators  of  scientific 


you  2  markets  to  sell  ~  2  ways  to  profit 

t  With  Camp  Foundation  Garments  for  the  daily  wear  market 
made  up  of  women  who  need  more  than  “flesh  deep’'  figure  control. 

2  With  Camp  Anatomical  SuppoHs  for  the  medical  market  .  .  . 
f  that  comes  to  you  through  doctors’  prescriptions. 

S.  H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY,  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

OFFICES  AT :  200  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  •  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago 
supports  for  daily  wear  and  anatomical  supports  for  the  Medical  Profession 
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in  foundation  garments.  An  analysis 
of  her  past  season’s  advertising  pro¬ 
vided  the  key.  Every  line  of  it  had 
been  devotetl  to  garments  at  $16.50 
and  higher— definitely  not  for  the  bud¬ 
gets  of  the  young  customers. 

"Is  it  any  wonder,”  asks  a  res<»iirce 
for  junitjr  foundations,  “that  young 
girls  with  S5  to  $10  to  sjjend  turn  to 
chain  stores  instead  of  to  department 
stores?”  rhe  chains,  he  jroints  out, 
consistently  advertise  merchandise  at 
prices  designed  to  fit  the  young  girl’s 
purse;  the  department  stores  often 
high-hat  her. 

.\n  CKcasional  buyer  argues  that  the 
junior  figure  business  is  bound  to 
come  into  her  department,  whether  or 
not  she  pushes  it,  Irecause  she  has  a 
key  resource  for  this  merchandise  tied 
to  her  store.  If  business  is  not  forth¬ 
coming  from  the  department  store, 
however,  the  resource  quietly  makes 
up  a  line  under  another  brand  name 
and  sells  it  through  the  chains.  And 
the  corset  buyer  will  have  a  problem, 
trying  to  win  those  girls  back  again 
when  they  are  able  to  afford  the  $16.50 
numbers. 


Report  to  Management  on  the  Corset  Department  (Continued) 


should  be  planned  for  the  corset  tie-  the  abuses  of  ctx)perative  advertising 

partment,  one  buyer  points  happily  that  it  finds  in  its  ranks.  This,  how¬ 
to  her  own  program  for  1954,  tenta-  ever,  wcjn’t  correct  the  misuses  of  co- 

tively  planned  months  ago  to  give  ofierative  advertising  that  can  occur 

each  of  her  four  most  important  re-  in  the  retail  store— the  tendency  to  buy 

sources  six  ads,  spaced  out  over  the  the  allowance  rather  than  the  mer- 

1 2-month  jreriocl.  chandise,  for  instance,  or  the  tendencv 

to  echo  the  national  advertising  of  the 
Institutional  Needs.  Particularly  need-  resource  without  bothering  to  put 

ed  in  corset  advertising,  but  ignored  either  retail  appeal  or  store  personality 

by  almost  half  the  stores  reporting  in  into  the  store’s  own  advertising, 

this  survey,  is  institutional  advertising 

—advertising  that  builds  up  the  de-  Unbalanced  Promotion.  A  very  com¬ 
partment  and  features  its  services  and  mon  misuse  of  coofierative  advertising 

assortments,  rather  than  merely  an  among  corset  departments  is  the  over¬ 
item  or  a  line.  Dealing  as  they  do  with  emphasis  in  the  store’s  ads  on  certain 

an  industry  that  uses  (and  sometimes  types  and  price  lines  and  the  pushing 

sadly  abuses!)  cc>o[>erative  advertising,  aside  of  others  that  may  be  equally  im- 

buyers  tend  to  let  the  initiative  slip  portant  to  the  store’s  clientele.  For 

out  of  their  hands.  instance,  in  a  store  that  makes  a  play 

rhe  corset  industry,  working  on  for  teen-agers  and  young  business  girls 

trade  practice  rules  through  the  Fed-  in  its  ready-to-wear  department,  the 

eral  Trade  Commission,  will  undoubt-  corset  buyer  complained  that  she  coidd 

edly  make  headway  against  some  of  not  get  a  fair  share  of  junior  business 


tucked  away  in  a  stock  drawer  and  for¬ 
gotten,  and  the  department  passes  up 
its  opportunity  to  sell  to  the  youngster 
who  needs  only  a  lightweight  garment 
or  the  woman  who  buys  a  light  two- 
way  stretch  as  an  extra. 

{Continued  on  page  40) 


LIGHT  TOUCH,  GOOD  WINDOW 
A  light  touch  preducod  on  offectivo  window  at 
the  Ellif  Stone  store,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 
Cartoon  faces  drawn  by  Robert  Putnam,  display 
director,  were  attached  to  Gossord  foundations 
to  show  garments  basking  under  proper  core 
(right)  or  suffering  (left)  when  mishandled.  Win¬ 
dow,  which  announced  three-day  visit  from 
Gossard  stylist,  remained  in  place  for  two  weeks. 


CHICAGO:  962  Merchandise  Mart 
LOS  ANGELES:  707  S.  Hill  St. 


TORONTO:  48  Abell  St. 
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FOUNDATIONS  GO  OUTDOORS 
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Report  to  Management  on  the  Corset  Department  (Concluded) 


Buyers  who  are  conscious  of  the  im- 
|>ortant  volume  to  be  had  in  these 
relatively  low-priced  garments  usually 
clamor  for  a  main  floor  outpost  at 
which  to  feature  bras  and  soft  girdles. 
One  in  every  four  of  the  re|K)rting 
stores  in  this  survey  already  has  such 
an  outpost;  several  others  say  they 
have  definite  plans  along  these  lines. 

few  report  outposts  in  other  loca¬ 
tions  within  the  store,  and  one  reports 
a  thriving  increase  from  a  bra  bar  right 
in  her  own  department  area.  (Maiden- 
form’s  new  self-selection  fixture  for 
bras  has  b^n  adapted  or  purchased 
by  more  than  50  stores.) 

Halps  from  Rotources.  For  the  buyer 
who  really  wants  to  promote  her  de¬ 
partment  and  its  merchandise,  the 
helps  offered  by  resources  are  many 
and  varied  this  season.  National  ad¬ 
vertising  includes  multi-page  ads  in 
consumer  magazines,  and  at  least  one 
national  advertiser  in  the  corset  field 
is  using  newspaper  advertising  of  his 
own,  in  addition  to  store  coojrerative 
advertising,  to  launch  a  new  garment. 
Another  has  developed  mats  that  can 
be  used  with  ROP  color  in  news- 
pajjei's.  Still  another,  instead  of  com- 
|)eting  for  precious  counter  space,  is 
supplying  display  material  in  the  form 
of  mobiles,  to  be  suspended  from  light 
fixtures  or  any  other  convenient  pegs. 

Department  store  advertising  men 
have  shown  themselves  eager  to  break 
away  from  the  stiff  line  drawings  and 
uninspired  layouts  often  characteristic 
of  corset  ads,  and  resources  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  are  beginning  to  provide  the 
means  for  better  looking  retail  adver¬ 
tising.  Retailers  were  quick  to  pick 
up  a  Warner  mat,  for  example,  that 
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used  tiny  fashion  photographs  along 
with  graceful  sketches  of  foundation 
garments:  many  of  them  also  leaped 
at  a  chance  to  use  action  photos  (in¬ 
cluding  one  of  archery  practice!)  that 
Flexees  provided  to  show  that  its 
Futurama  bras  would  stay  in  place. 

An  unusual  piece  of  promotional 
planning  is  the  prt^ram  S.  H.  Camp  is 
launching  for  buyers  who  want  to  get 
their  full  share  of  volume  in  the  func¬ 
tional  garment  market.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  will  send  trained  personnel  to 
call  on  doctors  in  the  area,  will  pro¬ 
vide  special  mailings  for  the  store  to 
send  to  doctors  over  a  four-month  peri¬ 
od,  will  bring  fitter  training  into  the 
store,  and  will  assist  in  fitting  during 
the  promotion  that  this  advance  prep¬ 
aration  leads  up  to. 

Training.  A  part  of  the  Camp  program 
is  a  training  film— 35  mm.  slides,  sound 
platter,  and  instructor’s  manual— that 
brings  fitting  instruction  right  into  the 
store  or  into  any  convenient  meeting 
room.  The  film  requires  21  minutes, 
but  the  Camp  people  don’t  expect  one 
viewing  to  drive  home  all  the  lessons 
it  contains.  They  add  a  give-away 
booklet  and  a  series  of  follow'-up  cards, 
mailed  at  intervals  to  each  salesperson 
to  repeat  the  important  points. 

In  other  quarters  of  the  corset  indus¬ 
try,  too,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency 
to  bring  more  of  the  training  into  the 
store  than  ever.  Resources  who  have 
leaned  heavily  on  schools  to  train  fit¬ 
ters  are  aware  that  it  grows  increasing¬ 
ly  difficult  for  the  buyer  to  send  enough 
girls  out  of  the  store  to  get  real  benefit; 
too  many  are  on  part-time  work:  too 
many  are  in  branches.  They  also  real¬ 
ize  that  a  one-shot  gesture  toward 


Foundation  advertising  came  out  in  die 
open  For  the  May  Company,  Lot  Angeles, 
some  time  ago,  when  that  store  took  bit- 
board  space  to  advertise  Peter  Pan  bras. 
Just  about  any  medium  lends  itself  to  cor¬ 
set  ads  in  good  taste. 


merchandise  training,  like  a  talk  by 
the  resource’s  sales  representative,  is 
bound  to  miss  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  girls,  who  will  Ite  off  duty  when 
the  talk  is  given. 

Stylists.  The  visiting  stylist,  therefore, 
is  looked  iq>on  w'ith  increasing  favor,  f: 
She  comes  into  the  store  for  a  few  days,  | 
coaches  the  girls  in  groups  or  individ¬ 
ually,  and  helps  with  the  actual  selling 
and  fitting.  Her  presence  in  the  de¬ 
partment  serves  as  the  springboard  for 
the  type  of  promotion  buyers  love- 
the  type  that  says,  “Come  in  now  and 
get  expert  advice.’’  With  or  without 
hot  promotional  items  or  off-price  | 
specials,  the  opportunity  to  consult  an 
expert  on  figure  problems  has  proved  | 
itself  a  magnet  to  customers. 

.\s  corset  merchandise  grows  more 
attractive,  more  promotable,  easier  to 
tie  to  other  fashion  items,  one  hears 
fewer  complaints  (although  there  are 
still  some)  that  the  department  gets  no  ! 
windows.  More  and  more  stories  are  . 
told  instead  of  stores  that  give  whole 
banks  of  windows  to  tie-ins  with  a  cor¬ 
set  manufacturer’s  national  advertis¬ 
ing.  (Stores  are  even  buying  props  for 
such  windows!  Maidenform  re|X)rts  ! 
more  than  200  takers  when  it  offered  ' 
to  sell  the  makings  of  windows  tying 
in  with  its  latest  dream  ad.)  ^ 

Relatively  few'  corset  departments, 
however,  report  fashion  shows,  either 
of  foundations  alone  or  in  cooperation  ^ 
with  ready-to-wear,  and  even  fewer  re¬ 
port  that  they  have  had  clinics  and 
other  educational  events,  .\lthough  ! 
department  stores  are  giving  corset  de-  ! 
partments  more  and  better  promotion 
each  year,  many  of  them  have  vet  to 
give  corsets  the  benefit  of  the  crowd¬ 
drawing  shows  and  events  that  have 
built  business  and  prestige  for  other 
departments. 
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nationally  promoted 
to  focus  on  your  profit 


Young  Smoothie  PINT  SIZE  CIRDLES 
Young  Smoothie  PINT  SIZE  PANTIES 
Young  Smoothie  PINT  SIZE  BRIEFS 
Young  Smoothie  PINT  SIZE  COMBINATIONS 
Young  Smoothie  PINT  SIZE  SUPREME  GIRDLES 
Young  Smoothie  PINT  SIZE  SUPREME  PANTIES 


Already  a  best-selling  "item"  promotion  in  the  "Ice 
Cream  Carton".  . .  .  Young  Smoothie  Pint  Size  is  now  o 
"family".  .  .  featuring  every  garment  sought-after 
by  the  youngster  who's  selecting  her  very  first  control 
garment ...  os  well  os  by  the  young-figured  of  oil  ages 
The  "pint  that  holds  o  gol-in"  is  now,  more  than 
ever,  certain  to  be  o  dramatic  sell-out  every  time  you 
promote  one  or  oil  of  these  "popularities." 


Wholesale,  starting  at  $27  Dozen 


THE  STROUSE.  ADLER  COMPANY 

NEW  HAVEN  •  CONNECTICUT 


Satisfied 


ustomer 


ssortxnent 


you're  really  in  the 
corset  business! 


Get  ^  the  facts  from  your 
Formfit  Representative 


THE 


COMPANY.  CHICAGO  7,  ILLINOIS 


Economies  in  Credit  Management 


CMD's  NEW  OFFICERS 

C.  Glenn  Evans  of  the  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Clevelond,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Credit  Management  Division 
at  its  convention  last  month.  He  succeeds  Louis  Selig, 
of  the  House  of  Fashion,  Baton  Rouge,  Lo.  Other 
officers  elected  ore:  B.  C.  Gilbert,  L.  S.  Good  &  Co., 
Wheeling,  W.  Vo.,  first  vice  chairman;  John  T.  Rose, 
Crowley,  Milner  &  Co.,  Detroit,  second  vice  chairman; 
R.  H.  Bulte,  Stix,  Boer  &  Fuller,  third  vice  chairman, 
and  R.  M.  Grinoger,  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  secretary. 


Credit  manafiers  are  more  worried 
about  their  ofterating  costs  than  about 
any  slump  in  volume  or  collections. 
The  three  days  of  the  CMD  convention 
last  month  were  devoted  largely  to 
an  exchange  of  information  about  the 
cheaper  and  faster  ivays  of  getting 
the  credit  management  job  done. 


t^HOROUCiH  re-appraisal  of  retail 
*  credit  operations  and  evaluation 
of  the  latest  developments  in  charge 
and  credit  programs  featured  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  21st  annual  conference 
of  the  Credit  Management  Division, 

I  NRDCA,  held  April  27-29  in  the 
Hotel  Texas  at  Fort  Worth.  Discus- 
i  sions  at  this  first  CMD  conference  in 
j  the  Southwest  revolved  around  such 
1  staple  subjects  as  credit  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  ( ustomer  relations,  the  collection 
outlook,  trends  in  credit  reporting, 
credit  management  problems,  expense 
and  time  .saving  ideas,  and  production 
unit  accounting.  Several  “early  bird” 
clinics  were  devoted  to  branch  store 
operations,  cycle  billing,  identification 
media  costs,  bank  and  community 
charge  account  systems,  and  smallei 
store  credit  prcKedures. 

Theodore  H.  Silbert,  president  of 
Standard  Factors  Corporation,  assert¬ 
ed  that  the  outlook  for  this  year’s  col¬ 
lections  is  much  brighter  than  accord¬ 
ing  to  earlier  glcxrmy  predictions.  He 
pointed  to  a  report  from  the  .\merican 
Bankers  Association  that  despite  a  rise 
in  borrowing,  delinquencies  of  .SO  days 
or  more  at  the  end  of  December,  1953, 
were  only  slightly  higher  than  in  early 
1952,  and  a  third  lower  than  at  the 
beginning  of  1950.  He  added  that  98 
per  cent  of  all  installment  credit  now 
is  paid  off  exactly  as  promised,  and 
that  only  two  p)er  cent  is  delinquent 
90  days  or  more.  In  this  group,  at  least 
one  per  cent  pays  debts  after  special 
difficulties  are  overcome,  thus  leaving 
a  possible  loss  of  only  one  per  cent. 
He  reported  that  collections  by  de¬ 


partment  stores  on  charge  and  install¬ 
ment  accounts  at  present  are  barely 
slower  than  last  year. 

No  Need  for  Pessimism.  .Seeking  to 
disp)el  any  feelings  of  uneasiness  about 
retrenched  consumer  buying  in  the 
current  business  readjustment  period, 
Silbert  emphasized  that  the  pre-World 
War  II  trend  of  an  8i/^  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  spending  for  every  10  per 
cent  rise  in  personal  income  is  still 
in  evidence.  Referring  to  the  last  in¬ 
dustrial  readjustment  period,  during 
which  personal  consumption  expendi¬ 
tures  increased  from  $177.9  billion  in 
1948  to  $180.6  billion  in  1949,  he  said 
that  ordinary  recessions  do  not  worry 
the  consumer. 

The  drop  in  department  store 
charge  account  business  from  52  [ler 
cent  in  1939  to  46  per  cent  last  year 
of  all  non-installment  credit  used  by 
the  American  consumer,  was  blamed 
by  Silbert  on  the  shift  in  income  dis¬ 
tribution  during  the  past  decade.  The 
upper  income  groups,  which  use  charge 
accounts,  are  getting  a  smaller  share  of 
the  national  income  today  because  of 
taxes  and  because  more  members  of 
the  low-income  family  hold  jobs.  On 
the  other  hand,  installment  sales  credit 
volume  totals  have  increased  from 
$354,000,000  in  1939  to  over  a  billion 
dollars  in  1953.  Charge  customers  are 
decreasing  as  a  proportion  of  the 
whole  while  the  installment  credit 
users  are  increasing. 

Silbert  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
stores  which  have  pushed  both  install¬ 
ment  credit  and  charge  accounts 


through  retail  factoring  have  tome 
out  best.  Linder  the  factoring  system, 
stores  notify  Standard  Factors  Corpo¬ 
ration  at  the  beginning  of  each  month 
how  much  they  are  billing  in  charge 
account  and  installment  credit  that 
month,  and  Standard  Factors  advances 
80  per  cent  of  the  face  value  of  the 
accounts.  The  store  continues  to  deal 
directly  with  the  consumer  and  collect 
outstanding  moneys.  Through  this 
plan,  the  store’s  working  capital  is  not 
depressed  by  credit  sales  and  store  vol¬ 
ume  can  be  expanded,  he  said. 

|.  Gordon  Dakins,  executive  vice 
president  and  treasurer  of  NRDGA, 
also  spoke  at  this  session  on  “Today’s 
Collection  Problems.”  Participants  in 
the  ensuing  panel  discussion  were: 
Francis  Amsler  of  E.  M.  Scarbrough  &: 
Sons,  Austin:  Fred  G.  Cimmerman  of 
Ben  Wolfman,  Inc.,  Houston;  Herbert 
D.  Jarvis  of  Burdine’s,  Inc.,  Miami; 
and  Curtiss  A.  Sidell  of  ].  W.  Robin¬ 
son  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

Management's  Attitude.  S.  C.  Patter¬ 
son  of  Winkleman  Brothers  Apparel, 
Inc.,  Detroit,  scored  top  management 
for  apathy  about  credit  matters  as  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  results  of  a  question¬ 
naire  sent  out  in  February  by  the 
Credit  Sales  Promotion  Committee. 
One  hundred  replies  were  received. 
Most  of  these  stores  reported  some  ac¬ 
tivity  in  securing  new  accounts  and  re¬ 
activating  old  ones,  but  exceedingly 
few  knew  the  costs  and  results  of  such 
promotions.  He  blamed  the  credit  ex¬ 
ecutives’  lack  of  understanding  of  all 
facets  of  credit  sales  promotion  for 
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management’s  failure  to  give  them 
their  projjer  status. 

Cradit  Sales  Promotion.  Patterson  de¬ 
fined  a  good  credit  promotion  program 
as  consisting  of:  ‘‘Prompt  mailing  of 
accurately  prepared  statements,  quick 
processing  of  new  applications,  fast  au¬ 
thorization,  a  firm  pleasant  collection 
policy  which  keeps  your  customers 
‘op)en  to  buy,’  prompt  handling  of  bill 
adjustments  and  complaints,  proper 
training  of  credit  personnel  .  .  ,  and 
everything  done  at  the  lowest  dollar 
cost  possible.” 

Patterson  set  up  the  following  four 
basic  objectives  of  a  credit  sales  promo¬ 
tion  campaign: 

(1)  ‘‘Get  the  highest  unit  sale  pos¬ 
sible  from  the  greatest  number  of  cus¬ 
tomers  and  get  them  to  buy  as  many 
items  as  possible  within  their  ability 
to  pay  and  pay  promptly.”  He  held 
that  training  of  sales  people  to  be 
credit  conscious  is  the  way  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  goal.  The  ineffectiveness  of 
store  training  programs  in  this  respect 
is  evidenced  by  a  recent  survey  which 
showed  that,  in  63.8  per  cent  of  all 
hard  lines  shoppings  made  in  large 
retail  outlets  of  mail  order  houses  and 
other  ‘‘easy  terms”  places,  salespeople 
voluntarily  used  credit  as  a  sales  tool 
in  comparison  with  only  25.7  per  cent 
of  shoppings  made  at  department 
stores  in  one  buying  group.  In  one- 
half  of  stores  in  the  latter  category, 
the  sales  force  did  not  even  mention 
credit,  whereas  chain  store  employees 
took  installment  credit  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

(2)  Train  credit  interviewers  to  an¬ 
alyze  credit  applications  when  they  are 
made  so  that  the  customer  can  use  her 
account  while  she  is  in  the  store.  By 
so  doing,  the  number  of  inactive  ac¬ 
counts  can  be  reduced  and  customer 
relations  can  be  improved.  Patterson 
discouraged  the  use  of  employee  con¬ 
tests  and  suggested  that  sales  people  be 
sold  on  the  merits  of  credit  selling 
which  means  more  money  in  their  pay- 
checks  because  of  higher  unit  sales. 

(3)  Reactivate  accounts  by  keeping 
addressograph  files  up  to  date  and 
using  the  positive  approach  in  mail 
and  telephone  contacts.  Forget  the 
defensive  approach— what  have  we 


done  to  make  you  unhappy  or  why 
haven’t  you  been  up  to  see  us?  Let 
salesgirls  in  their  spare  time  phone 
inactive  accounts. 

(4)  Increase  installment  accounts 
among  active  charge  customers.  Stores 
that  have  revolving  credit  should  con¬ 
sider  raising  accounts  to  a  higher  limit. 
Charge  customers  should  get  merchan¬ 
dising  information  from  departments 
they  don’t  buy  in  at  present. 

F.  William  Johnson  of  Neiman 
Marcus,  Dallas,  and  Louis  J.  Burgdorf 
of  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York,  also 
spoke  at  the  credit  sales  promotion 
session,  which  was  presided  over  by 
R.  M.  Grinager  of  The  j.  L.  Hudson 
Co.,  Detroit,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
CMD  Credit  Sales  Promotion  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Branch  Store  Controls.  Speaking  at  the 
session  on  smaller  store  credit  opera¬ 
tions,  John  M.  Logan  of  Roberts 
Brothers  said  that  the  system  of  con¬ 
trols  which  the  parent  store  in  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  has  on  the  three  branch 
stores  in  Corvallis,  Eugene  and  Salem, 
Ore.,  is  so  effective  that  the  write-off 
percentage  on  the  10,000  accounts  in 
the  three  branches  in  1952  and  1953 
amounted  to  a  quarter  of  one  per  cent 
in  contract  accounts  and  a  third  of  one 
per  cent  in  open  accounts.  Net  credit 
sales  of  the  three  stores  total  between 
one  and  five  million  dollars  a  year. 

Control  over  delinquent  accounts 
features  the  filming  of  all  ledger  cards 
after  billing.  Contract  detail  sheets 
and  media  are  also  filmed.  Duplicate 
copies  of  the  films  are  sent  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  branch  store  and  can  be  viewed 
on  Recordak.  In  addition,  the  main 
store  collector  prepares  a  list  of  delin¬ 
quents  in  categories  of  60,  90,  and  120 
days  and  prior  accounts.  After  ascer¬ 
taining  what  has  been  done  in  collect¬ 
ion,  the  branch  office  manager  pro¬ 
ceeds  by  either  a  personal  call  or 
telephoning.  Green  and  red  flags,  sig¬ 
nifying  a  first  delinquency  and  more 
serious  default,  respectively,  are  at¬ 
tached  to  file  ledger  cards.  When  calls 
come  from  the  branch  store  sales  floor 
to  the  branch  credit  office  for  authoriz¬ 
ation  of  additional  credit,  the  author- 
izer  immediately  notices  the  delin¬ 
quent  flag  and  has  a  talk  with  the  cus¬ 


tomer  either  to  recall  the  credit  plate 
or  arrange  terms  of  payment. 

Logan  also  reported  that  each  of  the 
three  branch  credit  offices  has  only 
three  employees,  and  the  costs  of  main¬ 
taining  the  entire  network  are  in  line 
with  other  stores  of  similar  volume. 
Payment  and  deposit  receipts  and  con¬ 
tract  forms  are  made  in  triplicate,  with 
the  customer,  parent  store  and  branch 
getting  one  copy  of  each.  The  branch 
store  as  well  as  the  parent  store  retain 
the  credit  applications  for  open  ac¬ 
counts,  and  ledger  cards  showing 
name,  address,  articles  purchased, 
terms,  due  date  and  limit  if  any,  are 
filed  at  Portland,  .\nother  highlight 
of  Roberts  credit  operations  is  the  di¬ 
rect  wire  communication  system  l)e- 
tween  all  f)ranches  and  Portland 
whereby  close  control  and  coordina¬ 
tion  are  maintained. 


Cutting  Operating  Costs.  Suggesting 
ways  to  cut  credit  office  ojierating  costs. 
Dean  Ashby  of  The  Fair,  Fort  Worth, 
said  that  at  his  store  the  in-file  report 
of  the  customer,  rather  than  a  credit 
bureau  inquiiy,  has  been  used  as  the 
basis  for  acceptance  of  the  customer’s 
application  in  cases  where  the  appli¬ 
cant  is  at  least  30  years  old,  has  a  five- 
year  credit  record  and  shows  paying 
habits  of  30  to  90  days.  This  capsule 
form  report,  containing  the  date  of 
record  in-file  at  the  credit  bureau,  the 
highest  amount  of  credit  extended  and 
the  manner  of  payment,  has  saved  con¬ 
siderable  time  and  labor  of  clerical 
workers.  He  also  proposed  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  credit  bureau  information 
compilation  in  the  hands  of  a  so-called 
multiple  duty  unit  operator  rather 
than  the  distribution  of  the  reporting 
work  among  a  number  of  employees. 
This  would  conserve  time  and  payroll 
costs. 

Ashby  claimed  that  the  “Red  Star 
Reports”  could  prove  advantageous  in 
collection  work.  When  two  or  more 
stores  have  found  the  same  customer 
to  be  delinquent  more  than  120  days, 
the  credit  bureau  sends  the  customer  a 
letter  and  simultaneously  informs  the 
stores  of  the  mutiple  defaults.  A  copy 
of  the  report  is  sent  also  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  who  have  had  the  customer’s  ac¬ 
count,  so  that  even  if  the  account  is 
inactive,  the  stores  will  be  on  guard 
against  further  credit  extensions  to  the 
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less  posting 

starting  with 
your  first  bill 


returns.  No  description  of 
individual  items  is  required  because  the 
original  sales  checks  are  microfilmed  and 
sent  out  with  the  hill. 


Your  billing  costs  drop  at  once  when  you 
use  Recordak  Photographic  Billing.  As 
you  can  see,  only  the  sales  check  totals 
are  {nested  .  .  .  plus  the  usual  credits  and 


Microfilming  costs  are  a  fraction  of  your  savings. 

Recordak  Microfilniers  are  designed  for  all  requirements, 
all  budgets.  And  you  can  buy  or  rent  the  one  designed  for 
you  at  surprisingly  low  cost.  Any  clerk  can  operate  it — give 
you  picture-perfect  records  for  a  fraction  of  a  cent  apiece. 

Loom  in  dntail  how  stores  such  as  yours  are  saving  now 
.  .  .  and  how  easily  you  can  follow  suit.  Just  mail  the 
coupon.  Recordak  Corporation  (Subsidiary  of  Elastman 
Kodak  Company),  444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


4  times  as  many  accounts  can  be  handled  by  each  billing 
clerk.  Imagine  what  this  will  add  up  to.  There  are  other 
savings,  too!  Since  the  customer  gets  the  original  sales 
checks  with  the  bill,  charges  are  recalled  readily.  Bills  are 
paid  faster.  Adjustment  traffic  is  greatly  reduced.  And  your 
microfilm  records  let  you  reclaim  up  to  99%  of  current 
storage  space.  Also,  reference  is  faster — you  can  check 
films  in  a  Recordak  Film  Reader  immediately  as  needed. 


*'Recordai'”  is  a  trade-mark 


RECORDAK  CORPORATION,  (Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Gendemen :  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  ".Make  Your  Sales  Checks  Work  For  You. 

K-2 


'".Make  Your  Sales 
('.hecks  Work  For 
You”  gives  you  a 
complete  list  of 
your  savings. 


.Posiuon. 


Company. 
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( ustomer,  Ashby  made  two  other  econ¬ 
omy  suggestions:  First,  direct  phones 
into  divisions  of  accounts  in  the  store 
so  that  the  credit  bureau  can  get  ini- 
niediate  response  from  the  desired  al¬ 
phabetical  section,  rather  than  to  a 
central  desk  which  compiles  informa¬ 
tion  of  accounts  from  A  to  Z;  setontl, 
triplicate  copies  of  applications,  one 
on  which  the  cretlit  bureau  wTites  its 
report,  one  for  the  bureau  files  and 
one  for  the  credit  office  follow-up  file. 

While  accepting  as  irreducible  the 
fees  of  collection  agencies  and  attor¬ 
neys,  ranging  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  claim,  William  A.  Benson 
of  Schuneman’s,  St.  Paul,  urged  a  re¬ 
duction  of  the  accounts  sent  to  pro¬ 
fessional  collectors.  Where  the  custom¬ 
er’s  whereabouts  are  unknown  because 
of  a  change  of  address  or  employment, 
the  credit  bureau’s  “skip  locate’’  de¬ 
partment  can  locate  the  f)erson  at  a 
nominal  cost  and  save  the  store  the  pro¬ 
fessional  collection  fee.  Employment 
of  a  lawyer  on  a  monthly  basis  or  for 
a  retainer  would  also  save  money,  he 
said.  Benson  stressed  that  when  turn¬ 
ing  over  accounts  to  collection  agen¬ 
cies,  they  should  be  given  as  much  in¬ 
formation  as  possible.  Collection  can 
be  made  at  a  lower  cost  if  agencies 
used  by  other  stores  are  engaged  and 
claims  on  the  same  debtors  are  con¬ 
solidated.  Accounts  should  be  given  to 
more  than  one  agency  so  as  to  keep 
them  alert  and  p>ermit  comparisons  on 
costs  and  results.  If  one  firm  collects 
more  accounts  without  litigation,  the 
other  agencies  should  be  made  to  be 
competitive  or  face  a  reduction  in  fee 
or  amount  of  business  given  them. 

Concentrating  on  supply  costs.  John 
A.  Hendry,  Jas.  A.  Ogilvy’s,  Ltd.,  Mon¬ 
treal,  urged  constant  and  rigid  check¬ 
ing  on  the  purchasing  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  all  types  of  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  business  forms.  He  called  for  a 
constant  watch  by  credit  executives 
against  waste  and  requisitioning  of 
new  business  forms  where  existing 
forms  might  be  just  as  effective. 

To  reduce  operating  costs,  Hendry 
suggested  the  following  steps;  Com¬ 
posite  printing  forms  that  serve  the 
needs  of  more  than  one  department  of 
the  office  thus  cutting  expenses  in 
type-setting,  comjX)sition  and  press- 
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work:  revision  in  the  size  of  forms  to 
allow  the  printer  to  obtain  a  better 
yield  from  stock  sizes  of  papier;  pro¬ 
duction  of  various  forms  and  letter¬ 
heads  on  one  large  press  sheet:  re¬ 
sizing  of  purchase  orders,  letterheads, 
etc.,  to  fit  window  envelopies;  stand¬ 
ardization  of  the  contents  of  original, 
duplicate  and  triplicate  forms;  and 
keepiing  inventory  records  including 
siuh  data  as  date  of  receipt,  form 
number,  prices  and  quantities.  When 
forms  arrive  from  the  printer,  the 
packages  should  be  numbered  in  se 
quence  with  the  highest  numbered 
package  going  out  first,  so  that  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  package  number  gives  a 
quick,  positive  check  on  the  quantity 
of  forms  on  hand,  and  printing  re¬ 
order  requirements. 

•A  serious  study  of  inventory  every 
six  months  in  order  to  determine  what 
forms  are  obsolete,  how  to  improve 
materials  and  trim  costs,  was  proposed 
by  Hendry.  As  a  result  of  a  study 
made  at  Ogilvy’s  last  Spring,  he  re¬ 
vealed,  a  total  of  $407.50  was  saved  on 
yearly  orders  of  just  one  form  by  elim¬ 
inating  colored  papier,  using  only  one 
color  of  ink,  and  having  square  corners 
instead  of  round  ones.  In  addition,  a 
supply  voucher  plan  whereby  supply 
costs  were  computed  on  a  monthly 
basis,  was  scrappied  in  favor  of  weekly 
expiense  repiorts.  Hendry  said  that  this 
system  allows  the  top  executives  to 
compare  costs  on  a  regular  basis  with 
the  monthly  estimated  budget  and  to 
eliminate  any  apparent  waste  or  un¬ 
necessary  requesting  of  supplies. 

Smaller  Stores  Session.  Robert  A 
Grant  of  .Anderson-Newcombe  Go.. 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  urged  the  credit 
men  to  take  a  new  Icxik  at  themselve'< 
and  their  departments  by  making  a 
critical  and  impartial  analysis  of  office 
routines.  Tradition  is  the  wrong  rea¬ 
son  for  any  piolicy  or  task,  he  said,  and 
credit  managers  should  take  time  out 
to  Icxik  over  the  many  minute,  seem- 
ingly-unimportant  details  to  see  if  they 
can  be  improved. 

Dismissing  the  idea  that  big  stores 
can  chart  the  way  to  improvement. 
Grant  asserted  that  smaller  store  ex¬ 
ecutives  are  able  to  get  an  overall  pic¬ 
ture  of  their  problems  because  they 


are  piersonally  and  directly  in  louch 
with  everything  happiening.  On  the 
other  hand  in  the  big  stores,  fun«  tions 
are  spiecialized  and  information  (omes 
from  a  variety  of  channels.  He  also 
called  on  credit  departments  not  to 
imitate  each  other  but  to  try  the  unor- 
thcxlox  “and  imp)ossible’’  approaches. 

Christmas  Budget  Plan.  Another 
sp>eaker  at  this  session,  V.  E.  Pyle  of 
Schear’s  Department  Store,  Evansville, 
Ind.,  described  the  Christmas  budget 
pjlan  which  has  stimulated  early  sea¬ 
sonal  buying  and  has  attracted  custom¬ 
ers  who  might  have  gone  elsewhere. 
During  the  five  years  the  plan  has  been 
in  effect,  store  sales  figures  in  Novem¬ 
ber  have  exceeded  Federal  Reserve 
sales  percentages  in  the  8th  district, 
but  have  fallen  a  bit  behind  in  De¬ 
cember.  However,  the  combined  vol- 
lumes  of  Schear’s  for  the  two  months 
each  year  have  surpassed  the  Federal  ^ 
Reserve  percentages.  I 

The  plan  begins  each  year  at  the 
end  of  October  when  pxjstcard  an-  | 
nouncements  are  sent  out  to  active  and  ; 
inactive  30-day  charge  customers.  Re-  i 
turnable  cards  and  coupons  in  Novem-  ] 
ber  newspaper  advertising  constitute 
the  credit  applications.  Purchases 
made  in  November  are  credited  under 
the  Christmas  plan,  and  billing  is 
made  in  December.  Bills  are  payable 
in  one-third  pxrrtions  on  the  10th  days 
of  January,  February  and  March. 

About  26  per  cent  of  regular  charge 
customers  sign  for  and  use  the  plan. 
In  1953,  the  average  charge  customer 
spent  $40  under  the  plan.  In  addition, 
a  number  of  new  year-round  charge 
account  customers  were  attracted  by 
the  budget  plan.  Another  promotion 
stunt  used  by  Schear’s,  as  reported  by 
Pyle,  was  a  form  letter  written  by  the 
president,  VV'illiam  Schear,  to  500 
Christmas  account  applicants  who  had 
remained  inactive  last  year.  The  letter 
told  the  applicants  they  had  Ireen 
missed  and  asked  if  they  had  any  com¬ 
plaints.  There  was  a  21  prer  cent  repb 
without  any  expression  of  grievances. 

New  Account  Solicitation.  Ernest 
Johnson,  of  H.  C.  Prange  Co.,  Sheboy¬ 
gan,  Wise.,  reported  on  the  successful 
experience  his  store  had  in  soliciting 
new  charge  accounts.  Using  the  tele- 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Cycle  Billing  features 

that  will  save  You  time  and  money! 

I  B  .  .  .  Only  the  Underwood  Sundi<trand  Cycle  Billing  Machine 
r  has  the  wonderfully  effective  AUTOMATIC  INACTIVE- 
COLUMN  SKIP  ...  a  feature  that  speeds  up  posting  as 
much  as  30'^/. ! 

2  ^  .  .  .  Only  the  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Machine 
r  has  a  10-key  Keyboard  ...  a  keyboard  that  is  compact,  touch- 
operated,  fast,  accurate,  easy  to  learn.  It  cuts  fatigue  .  .  . 
for  there  is  no  tiring  headswing  for  the  operator. 

Underwood  Sundstrand  will  handle  your  30-day  accounts,  your 
3-payment  plan  accounts  and  RC  (revolving  credit  t  accounts 
...  all  on  the  same  machine. 

Send  the  coupon  below  for  a  booklet  that  explains  in  detail 
SiKSSl  about  Sundstrand  simplicity  and  savings. 
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The  New  Look  of  the  NLRB 


Improving  the  balance  of  privilege  between  labor  and  management 


By  Merle  Kitchen 

Assistant  Manager,  Employee  Relations  Service,  NRDGA 


rw^HE  “new  look”  of  the  National 

Labor  Relations  Board  is  proving 
much  more  acceptable  to  employers. 
With  the  appointment  of  Guy  Farmer, 
former  Washington  lawyer,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  in  July,  1953,  and 
later  appointments  of  Philip  R.  Rod¬ 
gers  and  Albert  C.  Beeson,  the  NLRB 
majority  is  Eisenhower-appointed. 
The  present  Board  majority  has  indi¬ 
cated  publicly  its  desire  to  render 
decisions  and  administer  the  I'aft- 
Hartley  Act  in  an  unbiased  way. 
Many  of  its  recent  decisions  substanti¬ 
ate  this  policy.  Several  important  de¬ 
cisions  effecting  a  major  change  in 
Board  philosophy  will  have  a  long- 
range  effect  upon  improving  the  bal¬ 
ance  between  labor  and  management 
in  collective  bargaining  situations. 

The  most  significant  changes  in  phi¬ 
losophy  have  to  do  with  the  exercise 
of  free  speech  (the  Bonwit  Teller  Doc¬ 
trine)  by  an  employer,  make-up  of  ap¬ 
propriate  bargaining  units,  exercise  of 
Board  jurisdiction,  union  security  vot¬ 
ing  rules,  union  poll  disclaimers,  and 
secret  ballot  election  prcxedures. 

EMPLOYER  FREE  SPEECH 

The  right  of  management  to  speak 
freely  to  its  employees  was  severely  re¬ 
stricted  by  the  NLRB  in  the  Bonwit 
Teller  case  (%  NLRB  73)  in  1951.  In 
that  case,  Bonwit’s  strictly  enforced  a 
store  rule  against  solicitation  on  sell¬ 
ing  floors  during  both  working  and 
non-working  hours.  It  closed  its  Fifth 
.\venue  store  a  half-hour  early  six  days 
before  a  union  election,  however,  so 
that  the  store  president  might  address 
the  employees  concerning  the  pending 
election.  The  union,  without  success, 
sought  permission  to  address  the  em¬ 
ployees  under  similar  circumstances. 
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.After  the  union’s  defeat  in  the  elec¬ 
tion,  it  filed  unfair  labor  practice 
charges,  claiming  it  should  have  been 
given  equal  opportunity  to  address  the 
employees  on  Bonwit’s  premises.  A  de¬ 
cision  in  the  union’s  favor  was  upheld 
by  the  Second  Circuit  Court,  and  an 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Limitations  on  Retailers.  Since  that 
time,  retailers  have  been  very  limited 
in  talking  to  their  employees  in  the 
course  of  an  organizing  campaign.  The 
principle  was  further  refined  by  the 
Board  in  subsequent  rases  until,  in 
the  Metropolitan  Auto  Parts  case 
(102  NLRB  17),  the  Board  ruled  that, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  a  solicita¬ 
tion  rule  existed  and  was  enforced,  the 
failure  of  the  employer  to  make  his 
premises  available  for  a  union  speech 
after  he  had  used  his  own  property  for 
that  purpose  was  sufficient  reason  to 
set  aside  an  election  lost  by  the  union. 

This  decision  went  beyond  the  Bon¬ 
wit  Teller  action  literally  to  prevent 
any  discussion  by  an  employer  with  his 
employee  on  a  group  basis  on  com¬ 
pany  time  and  projrerty  concerning 
union  activity  unless  the  union  was 
giveit  the  same  or  equal  opportunity. 

Change  in  Doctrine.  Following  the 
appointment  of  the  new  Board  mem¬ 
bers,  this  doctrine  was  changed.  In  the 
Livingston  Shirt  case  (107  NLRB  109), 
the  new  Board  ruled  that  an  employer, 
with  no  broad  or  privileged  solicita¬ 
tion  rule  prohibiting  union  solicita¬ 
tion  during  working  time  on  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  premises,  might  address  his 
employees  on  company  time  and  prem¬ 
ises  without  being  required  to  extend 
the  same  privilege  to  the  union. 


The  employer’s  speech,  of  course, 
would  have  to  be  free  of  coercion  or 
implied  threat.  The  Board  majority, 
in  this  case,  rejected  the  idea  that  an 
employer  must  make  both  his  premises 
and  working  time  available  to  the 
union  at  his  expense  to  assist  a  union 
in  its  organizing  drive.  It  said  that 
if  an  employer  must  make  his  premises 
available  for  a  union  speech,  it  would 
logically  follow  that  an  employer 
coidd  use  the  union  hall  for  a  manage¬ 
ment  speech.  The  Board  questioned 
whether  this  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  union. 

In  the  Peerless  Plywood  case  (107 
NLRB  106),  the  Board  prohibited 
speeches  “to  massed  assemblies  of  em¬ 
ployees”  on  company  time  and  prem¬ 
ises  b'y  either  employer  or  union  with¬ 
in  24  hours  prior  to  the  holding  of  a 
representation  election.  The  Board 
claimed  that  such  timing  teirded  to 
create  a  “mass  psychology  which  over- 
titles  arguments  made  through  other 
campaign  media  and  gives  an  unfair 
advantage  to  the  party  .  .  .  who  in  this 
manner  obtains  the  last  most  telling 
word.” 

Twenty-Four  Hour  Rule.  This  decision 
does  not  prevent  employers  from  mak¬ 
ing  speeches  on  company  premises  or 
elsewhere  during  this  24-hour  period 
if  the  employee  attending  such  a  meet¬ 
ing  does  so  voluntarily  and  on  his  own 
time.  Although  it  discriminates  against 
the  employer’s  completely  free  use  of 
his  property  as  he  wishes,  the  24-hour 
limit  would  seem  to  give  the  em¬ 
ployees  a  better  opportunity  to  judge 
fairly,  without  undue  pressures,  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  they  wish  to  be  represented 
by  a  union. 

The  Board  has  consistently  adhered 
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to  its  new  free  speech  policies  in  sub¬ 
sequent  cases.  In  one  case,  in  which 
an  employer  spoke  within  the  24-hour 
peri(Al  and  the  union  declined  an 
equal  opportunity  offered  it,  the 
Boaitl  required  that  another  election 
be  held.  In  another  case  where  the 
employer,  with  no  rule  on  solicitation, 
spoke  to  a  group  of  employees  meeting 
voluntarily  on  company  time  and 
property  outside  working  hours,  the 
Board  upheld  the  employer’s  action. 

In  a  third  case,  the  employer  talked 
during  the  24-hour  periotl  on  company 
time  but  off  company  premises.  The 
Peerless  Plywood  decision  was  applied 
retroactively  to  this  case  and  the  elec¬ 
tion  set  aside. 

The  Board’s  change  in  position  with 
reference  to  employers’  freedom  of 
speech  is  particularly  encouraging. 
Though  the  present  Board  philosophy 
is  more  consistent  with  the  NRDGA’s 
position  on  employer  free  speech,  it  is 
considered  most  desirable  that  the  phi¬ 
losophy  not  be  left  to  Board  interpre¬ 
tation  but  be  legislated  into  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  For  this  reason,  and  even 
in  light  of  these  decisions  which  seem 
more  fairly  to  equate  freedom  of 
speech  for  employer  and  union,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  current  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  will  produce  an  amendment 
which  will  not  only  support  President 
Eisenhower’s  position  that  free  sjieech 
should  apply  equally  to  employers  and 
unions  but  will  also  override  the 
Bonwit  Teller  doctrine. 

MAKE-UP  OF  BARGAINING  UNITS 

The  Board  has  revised  its  position 
concerning  certain  types  of  appropri¬ 
ate  bargaining  units.  It  has  made  a 
major  change  with  reference  to  the 
make-up  of  craft  units  or  the  splitting 
away  of  craft  units  from  industrial 
units.  It  has  also  made  significant 
changes  in  unit  interpretations  involv¬ 
ing  guards  and  relatives  of  manage¬ 
ment  officials. 

Part-Time  Guards.  The  Board  ruled 
in  the  Walterboro  Manufacturing  Cor¬ 
poration  case  (106  NLRB  241)  that 
part-time  plant  guards  and  watchmen 
would  be  excluded  from  bargaining 
units  of  other  employees  and  placed 
only  in  units  composed  solely  of 
guards,  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
time  such  employees  worked  as  guards. 


This  ruling  reverses  a  ruling  estab¬ 
lished  in  1948.  It  was  the  Board’s 
opinion  that  there  would  be  a  conflict 
of  interest,  if  guards  were  included  in 
production  units  where  their  loyalty  to 
fellow  union  members  might  conflict 
with  their  duties  to  report  derelictions 
of  duty  or  violations  of  rules.  The 
Board  argued  that  the  nature  of  the 
duties  of  the  guards  and  not  the  (per¬ 
centage  of  time  which  they  sp>ent  in 
such  duties  should  be  the  controlling 
factor  in  determining  in  which  unit 
they  should  be  placed. 

Relatives.  In  the  National  Metal 
Products  Company  case,  the  Board  re¬ 
versed  a  long-time  Board  policy  of 
excluding  close  relatives  of  manage¬ 
ment  officials  from  bargaining  units. 

It  established  a  new  rule  that  an  em¬ 
ployee  known  to  be  a  relative  of  man¬ 
agement  officials  w’ould  be  included  in 
collective  bargaining  units  with  other 
employees  unless  circumstances  proved 
that,  because  of  kinship,  the  employee 
enjoyed  a  special  status  which  allied 
his  interests  with  those  of  manage¬ 
ment.  The  application  of  this  decision 
to  retailers  in  small  stores  is  important 
where  they  may  have  two  or  three 
members  of  their  family  working  in 
various  jobs.  In  such  a  small  unit,  the 
number  of  (persons  in  the  union  is  of 
particular  importance  in  representa¬ 
tion  elections. 

Craft  Units.  The  Board  has  adopted 
a  set  of  new  rules  which  will  (permit 
separate  craft  units  and  certain  depart¬ 
mental  groups  to  Ipe  carved  out  of  ex¬ 
isting  industrial  units.  These  rules 
will  apply  exte(Pi  in  the  basic  steel, 
aluminum,  lumbering  and  wet  mill¬ 
ing  industries.  Craft  units  may  be 
carved  out  if  the  (petitioning  union 
traditionally  represents  craft  units  and 
seeks  to  represent  a  true  craft  group. 
Departmental  units  with  craft-like 
characteristics  may  be  carved  out  if 
the  (petitioning  union  has  traditionally 
represented  s(pecial  interests  and  the 
group  is  separate  and  functionally  dis¬ 
tinct. 

The  craft  or  departmental  units 
may  be  established  by  the  Board  allow¬ 
ing  these  units  to  decide,  through 
majority  voting,  whether  they  want 
separate  representation.  Though  this 
decision  seems  not  directly  applicable 


to  retailing,  it  has  significance  in  that 
certain  spiecially  trained  (personnel, 
such  as  carppet  layers,  now  part  of  a 
storewide  unit,  might  successfully  (peti¬ 
tion  for  separate  representation. 

Union  Socurity.  An  interesting  decis¬ 
ion  involving  bargaining  units  and 
union  security  voting  rules  was 
reached  by  the  Board  in  the  F.  W, 
Woolworth  case  (107  NLRB  145)  of 
Compton,  California.  There  the  em¬ 
ployees  (petitioned  to  de-authorize  a 
union-security  provision  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  maintenance-of-membership 
clause.  The  union  contended  the  (pe¬ 
tition  was  signed,  in  part,  by  individ¬ 
uals  who  were  not  members  of  the 
union;  it  argued  that  only  employees 
affected  by  the  union-security  clause 
should  be  allowed  to  sign  such  a  (peti¬ 
tion  and  vote  on  the  issue. 

The  NLRB,  in  its  first  ruling  on 
such  a  question,  claimed  that  the  law 
required  that  30  (per  cent  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  “in  a  bargaining  unit  covered 
by  an  agreement”  could  ask  for  such 
a  vote  and  that  the  election  should 
be  among  all  the  employees  in  the  bar¬ 
gaining  unit  s(pecified  in  the  contract 
and  not  among  only  those  required  by 
the  union  security  clause  to  become 
members  of  the  union.  The  (petition 
was  upheld  by  the  Board  and  the  elec¬ 
tion  authorized. 

This  decision  provides  employees 
with  an  added  protection  insuring 
them  of  the  right  to  register  freely 
and  without  coercion  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  choose  to  be  represented  by 
a  union. 

JURISDICTION 

Chairman  Cuy  Farmer  has  re(Peat- 
edly  made  known  his  desire  to  cut 
down  on  the  Board’s  practice  of  assum¬ 
ing  jurisdiction  in  all  labor  disputes. 
When  re(Porting  on  the  fact  that  the 
NLRB  processed  some  14,000  cases 
during  the  past  fiscal  year,  of  which 
over  10  (per  cent  involved  retail  estab¬ 
lishments  and  many  involved  fewer 
than  20  employees,  he  then  took  the 
(position  that  the  Board  should  exer¬ 
cise  more  administrative  self-restraint 
and  refuse  to  assert  jurisdiction  in 
enterprises  essentially  local  in  char¬ 
acter. 

In  the  Klinka’s  Carage  case.  Farmer, 
in  a  dissenting  opinion,  said  that  the 
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case,  involving  an  auto  sales  agency  in 
West  Bend,  Wisconsin,  with  a  General 
Motors  franchise,  should  have  been 
handled  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Board. 
He  referred  to  the  auto  agency  rela¬ 
tionship  with  General  Motors  as  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  relationship  of  a  single  drop 
of  salt  water  being  an  essential  ingredi¬ 
ent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Local  Disputes.  C^onsistent  with  this 
philosophy  and  where  justifiable  the 
Board  recently  has  declined  to  exer¬ 
cise  jurisdiction  in  local  disputes.  It 
has  been  severely  criticized  in  the  past 
for  claiming  it  has  jurisdiction  and 
then  refusing  to  assume  it.  When  the 
Supreme  Court  reviewed  the  Howell 
C;hevrolet  case,  similar  in  facts  to  the 
Klinka  Garage  case,  it  asked  the  Board 
for  a  statement  of  policy  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  its  practices  in  assuming  juris¬ 
diction.  The  Board  report  to  the 
Supreme  Court  revealed  that  the 
Board  claimed  but  then  did  not  as¬ 
sume  jurisdiction  in  79  cases  during 
1950-53.  It  listed  22  other  cases  in 
which  the  Federal  courts  of  appeals 
had  upheld  its  exercise  of  jurisdiction 
over  retail  outlets.  In  only  three  cases 
did  the  Board  admit  that  it  could  not 
assume  jurisdiction. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled,  in  the 
Howell  Chevrolet  case,  that  small  au¬ 
tomobile  retailers  were  subject  to  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  and  that  the  NLRB 
had  rightfully  assumed  jurisdiction. 
This  decision,  counter  to  Farmer’s 
position,  will  require  the  Board  to 
continue  to  weigh  each  case  separately. 

Since  there  are  many  states  in  which 
there  are  no  comparable  state  labor 
laws  which  would  be  of  help  to  em¬ 
ployers  in  such  matters,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  Board  continue  to  exercise 
administrative  restraint  but  still  be 
held  responsible  for  retailing  as  an 
industry. 

UNION  POLL  DISCLAIMERS 

Some  major  abuses  of  NLRB  elec¬ 
tion  procedures  have  been  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  certain  unions  to  claim  to  rep¬ 
resent  employees,  to  petition  for  an 
election,  to  withdraw  if  not  confident 
of  eventual  results,  and  to  petition 
again  just  as  soon  as  they  think  there 
is  a  possibility  of  winning  the  election. 


The  Board  has  established  a  new  set  of 
rules  which  will  set  up  a  six-months 
jjeriod  during  which  time  a  union 
which  has  withdrawn  a  jjetition  or 
disclaimed  interest  in  an  election  un¬ 
der  certain  circumstances  will  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  again  filing  a  petition  to 
represent  the  same  employees.  That 
the  need  is  evident  is  revealed  by  a 
review  of  Board  statistics  in  which  it  is 
shown  that  almost  25  per  cem  of  the 
10,603  representation  petitions  filed 
with  it  in  1952  were  subsequently 
withdrawn. 

Six-Months  Bar.  This  {xilicy,  initiated 
in  January,  has  been  adhered  to  in 
processing  petitions  since  that  time. 
The  six-months  bar  is  now  applicable 
in  the  following  cases:  (1)  where,  after 
requesting  an  election,  the  union  with¬ 
draws  its  petition:  (2)  where,  follow¬ 
ing  an  employer  petition  for  an  elec¬ 
tion  and  Board  hearing,  no  interest  is 
claimed  in  the  unit  by  the  union;  (3) 
where,  after  a  prior  hearing  on  a 
decertification  election  petition,  the 
union  indicates  no  interest;  and  (4) 
where,  after  having  agreed  with  an 
employer  to  hold  a  consent  election, 
the  union  either  files  a  disclaimer  or 
withdraws  the  petition. 

More  stable  employer-employee  re¬ 
lationships  should  follow  from  a  close 
adherence  to  these  rules  by  the  Board. 
Too  many  employers  have  suffered  the 
demoralizing  effects  of  being  subjected 
almost  continuously  to  organizing 
campaigns.  This  new  NLRB  policy 
has  contributed  materially  to  eliminat¬ 
ing  unnecessary  and  prolonged  labor 
difficulties  for  employees  ami  employ¬ 
ers. 

UNION  RECOGNITION 

The  NRDG.\  has  consistently  held 
that  an  employer  should  not  be  forced 
to  negotiate  with  a  union  unless  it  is 
the  bargaining  representative  of  the 
employees  and  selected  by  them  in  an 
NLRB-sujjervised  secret  ballot  elec¬ 
tion.  In  several  cases,  the  Board  has 
recently  indicated  an  unwillingness  to 
accept  signed  authorization  cards  as 
full  and  complete  proof  that  the  union 
represented  the  employees  involved. 
Chairman  Farmer  wants  them  to  l)e 
used  only  in  situations  having  extra¬ 


ordinary  circumstances;  he  considers 
their  use  a  “secondary  type  of  evi¬ 
dence”  at  Ijest. 

A  recent  decision  by  the  Seventh 
Circuit  Court  of  Apjieals  runs  counter 
to  his  position.  Where  60  per  cent  of 
an  employee  group  signed  a  petition 
repudiating  one  union  and  wishing  to 
be  represented  by  another,  the  Court 
said  the  employer’s  action  in  recogniz¬ 
ing  and  negotiating  with  the  new 
union,  even  without  an  election,  was 
legitimate. 

Protection  of  the  freedom  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  to  chtxjse  whether  or  not  he 
will  be  represented  by  a  union  should 
be  provided  in  the  Taft-Hartley  .Act. 
Though  the  Board  now  indicates  a 
desire  to  invalidate  sweetheart  con¬ 
tracts  and  contracts  negotiated  on  the 
basis  of  an  inadequate  and  inaccurate 
measure  of  employee  approval,  this  is 
not  enough  as  this  recent  Court  decis¬ 
ion  proves.  The  secret  ballot  process 
seems  to  provide  the  most  desirable 
means  of  insuring  freedom  of  choice  to 
the  individual.  This  principle  should 
be  legislated  into  the  Act. 

LOCKOUT 

Considerable  controversy  has  devel- 
ojjed  over  the  right  of  members  of  an 
employers  asscxriation  to  lock  out  all 
employees  when  a  union  representing 
their  employees  chooses  to  strike  first 
one  and  then  another  individual  em¬ 
ployer  in  an  effort  to  harass  the  entire 
group  without  imposing  the  economic 
hardship  of  a  strike  u|X)n  all  union 
members.  This  whipsaw  strike  tech¬ 
nique  was  used  by  the  Retail  Clerks 
in  The  Davis  Furniture  case  in  San 
Francisco.  The  NLRB  originally  ruled 
that  such  a  lockout  was  not  to  l)e 
permitted.  Upon  review  by  the  Ninth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  this  order 
was  reversed.  The  Court  ruled  that 
the  association  should  be  allowed  to 
combat  such  an  extreme  and  unjust 
strike  technique  by  exercise  of  the 
hxrkout  action. 

The  present  NLRB  has  indicated  it 
will  not  appeal  the  decision  of  the 
Ninth  Circuit  Court.  Chairman  Guy 
Farmer  expressed  the  Board’s  opinion 
that  there  was  nothing  unlawful  in  the 
association’s  action,  by  which  it  equal¬ 
ized  the  economic  pressure  the  union 
placed  upon  it  and  hastened  a  quicker 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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By  Jean  Bader 

Grands  Magasins  aux  Gaieties  d’Orleans 

Director,  Federation  Francaise  de 
rHabillement  et  de  la  Nouveaute 

I  HAD  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
annual  convention  of  the  NRDGA 
in  January,  both  as  a  member  of  this 
Association  and  as  a  representative  of 
1  the  Federation  Francaise  de  L’Habille- 
ment  et  de  la  Nouveaute,  which  is 
conijxrsed  of  the  smaller  stores  in 
France.  The  friendly  welcome  of  my 
American  colleagues  in  New  York, 
Washington  and  Richmond  made  it 
possible  for  me  to  visit  a  number  of 
stores.  Now  I  have  been  asked  for 
some  of  my  impressions  of  .American 
retailing  and  some  comparison  with 
our  practices  in  France. 

There  are  many  differences,  of 
course,  but  to  understand  them  at  all 
1  think  it  is  first  necessary  to  mention 
the  great  difference  between  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  in  the  United  States  and  - 
in  the  countries  of  Europe.  .As  for 
France  specifically,  all  .Americans  who 
took  part  in  World  War  II  know  how- 
terrible  was  the  destruction  of  the  war 
years.  I'he  Resistance  in  Occupied 
France,  in  collaboration  with  the  .Al¬ 
lies,  carried  out  extensive  sabotage  in 
order  to  reduce  the  defensive  |x)wer  of 
the  enemy.  By  1944,  the  bombard¬ 
ment  of  strategic  points,  the  landing 
and  the  battles  that  followed  had  com¬ 
pletely  wrecked  our  road,  inland  water 
and  railroad  systems. 

Our  human  losses— including  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  women,  children 
and  old  people  deported  and  killed  in 
'  concentration  camps— reached  a  mil¬ 
lion,  out  of  a  population  of  40  million. 
(In  World  War  I,  in  which  France  was 
the  main  pow-er,  nearly  two  million 
were  killed.)  A  loss  of  such  propor¬ 
tions,  largely  of  the  youngest  people  of 
j  the  nation,  has  been  a  terrible  handi- 

icap.  .Add  to  this  the  war  in  Indochina, 
which  we  have  been  fighting  by  our¬ 
selves  for  seven  years.  Each  year  it 
costs  us  officers  to  the  equivalent  of  the 
passing-out  parade  at  Saint-Cyr  (the 
West  Point  of  France). 

.After  World  War  II,  our  first  job 
was  to  repair  ports,  railroads  and  our 
electricity  system.  Other  problems 
were  left  unsolved  for  a  time.  That  is 
why  a  Frenchman  sees  with  amazement 


A  Freneh  Merehant  Looks 


at  Amerieaa  Retalltog 
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the  effort  that  has  been  devoted  to  im-  ica.  Social  Security,  which  includes 

proving  distribution  in  the  United  medical  care,  medicines,  hospital  care. 

States.  He  is  struck  by  the  enormous  maternity  expenses  and  old-age  pen- 

size  of  the  market.  He  realizes  that  the  sions  costs  the  French  employer  27.5 

growth  in  the  population  and  the  rise  per  cent  and  the  employee  six  per  cent 

in  the  standard  of  living  have  brought  of  the  basic  salary.  Two  weeks  annual 

about  a  power  of  purchase  which  justi-  holiday  with  pay  are  compulsory,  with 

lies  the  effort  lavished  on  distribution.  an  extra  holiday  for  younger  jieople 

The  average  American  is  able  to  under  21  and  for  the  elderly  members 

save  7.5  jier  cent  of  his  income,  but  of  the  staff.  Taxes  are  based  on  the 

this  is  not  true  of  the  average  French-  salaries  to  cover  apprenticeship,  labor 

man.  Salaries  have  not  increased  in  casualties  and  house  building.  The 

proportion  with  the  rise  in  prices,  so  whole  of  the  Soiial  Security  charges 

he  is  practically  unable  to  save,  and  comes  to  47  per  cent  of  the  basic 

spends  very  little  on  non-essentials.  salary. 

Of  course  it  is  true  that  there  are  a  Security  of  employment  is  usually 
few  rich  f>eople  who  are  able  to  lead  provided  by  collective  agreements 

lives  of  luxury,  but  most  French  signed  by  trade  unions  and  employers’ 

people  are  comp>elled  to  sjiend  all  associations  and  these  are  compulsory 

their  earnings  in  order  to  live.  In  fact  even  to  non-members, 

many  landowners  have  to  sell  their  Certain  problems  of  distribution  are 
properties  because  they  cannot  exist  beginning  to  arise  in  France  which  re- 
on  their  incomes.  semble  those  of  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  sociology  of  Central  city  shopping  areas  are  being 

retail  trade  in  the  United  States  has  strangled  by  the  traffic  which  they 

led  to  results  that  give  it  a  very  im-  have  created;  the  number  of  cars  in 

}>ortant  place  in  the  national  econo-  relation  to  the  population  is  low,  but 

my.  The  NRDGA  report  entitled  nevertheless  our  towns  were  not  built 

“Dynamic  Retailing  in  the  Modern  for  such  traffic. 

Economy”  clearly  shows  aims  that  We  must  not  forget  that  European 
should  be  those  of  international  com-  cities  are  very  old,  and  in  Paris  there 

merce  whenever  economic  conditions  are  still  traces  of  the  Gallo-Roman 

f>ermit.  epoch  of  two  thousands  years  ago.  The 

idea  of  a  quadrilaterally  built  town  is 
Personnel  Compared  unknown  and  impossible  to  carry  out, 

On  the  human  side,  I  noticed  that  because  of  the  housing  shortage  that 
the  staff  in  European  stores  had  a 
higher  standard  than  the  one  in  Amer¬ 
ican  stores.  I  was  amazed  to  see  how 
little  the  idea  of  service  entered  into 
the  contacts  between  salespeople  and 
customers. 

In  most  American  stores  the  person¬ 
nel  seems  only  to  be  concerned  with 
the  mechanical  of>erations  of  selling, 
and  does  not  seek  to  increase  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  purchasing,  either  by  price  or 
quantity.  Altogether  I  noticed  that 
this  was  a  large  concern  of  the  heads  of 
firms,  who  tried  to  avoid  the  incon¬ 
veniences  of  such  a  position  by  putting 
the  spotlight  on  display,  simplified 
selling  and  self-service. 

Even  if  salaries  in  Europe,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  France,  are  much  lower 
than  in  the  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  certain  conditions  ex¬ 
tremely  beneficial  to  the  workers,  and 
security  of  employment  is  protected  on 
a  scale  which  does  not  exist  in  Amer- 


this  solution  would  involve. 

One  thing  which  astonishes  the 
French  visitor  is  the  development  of 
regional  commercial  centers. 

American  Cooperation 

What  1  admire  a  great  deal  is  the 
way  in  which  .American  merchants  co¬ 
operate  by  allowing  the  whole  profes¬ 
sion  access  to  the  files  of  each  individ¬ 
ual  enterprise.  By  this  pooling  of 
ideas  and  results,  reports  like  “Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Operating  Results 
of  Departmentized  Stores”  of  the 
NRDG.\,  or  the  “Operating  Results 
of  Department  and  Specialty  Stores  in 
1952”  of  the  Research  Section  of  the 
Harvard  School  of  Business  can  be 
drawn  up.  This  coop>eration  does  not 
exist  in  any  other  country.  Certainly 
this  system,  in  which  each  contributes 
in  the  interest  of  the  whole,  gives  im¬ 
portant  help  in  planning  and  organ¬ 
ization. 

The  inqxjrtant  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  these  few  notes  is  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  a  closer  contact  ought  to 
exist  between  all  merchants  of  the  free 
world.  Sometimes  lessons  of  American 
distribution  methods  are  applicable  to 
the  situation  in  Europe,  but  it  is  on 
the  human  side  that  a  better  under¬ 
standing  is  needed.  This  can  easily  be 
reached  among  people  who  have  the 
same  aims  and  the  same  desire  to  serve 
the  public. 


to  the  Oo-lt-Yourt*lf  »how 


On*  of  th«  window*  that  holpod  to  draw  Philadolphi 
occupiod  10,000  tquaro  foot  of  Gimbol't  fifth  fioor  during  the  lost  weak  of  March.  The  itortl 
reported  excellent  tale*  wohime  during  the  event  and  solid  prospects  of  more  to  come. 
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Do-It-Yourself  Comes 
to  Philadelphia 


>8  money- saving  ways  to  do  everyUiing  ® 
trim  a  dress,  to  assemble  your  own  auto! 


^  •  Ml  4mft  M 

M  mqmHs,  prow*  It's  mmM 
VM  MMi  to  k  VWwmHI  j 


I  PHILADELPHIA’S  first  Do-It-Yourself  Show  was  pro- 
]  duced,  on  a  magnificent  scale,  by  Gimbel’s  in  the  last 
j  week  of  March.  It  pulled  traffic  of  nearly  60,000.  Pearl  Y. 

'  Carey,  divisional  sales  promotion  manager  who  handled 
the  event,  reports  that  the  greatest  customer  interest  was  in 
power  tools,  with  floor  and  wall  coverings,  the  use  of 
Formica,  tiling,  wallpapering  and  furniture  refinishing  run¬ 
ning  close  seconds.  However,  every  Do-It-Yourself  demon¬ 
stration  produced  interest  and  sales.  Most  of  the  ex[)erts 
who  put  on  demonstrations  and  answered  questions  were 
consultants  employed  by  manufacturers.  The  show  was  set 
up  in  a  10,000  square  foot  area  on  the  store’s  fifth  floor. 

In  addition  to  learning  the  uses  of  pow'er  and  hand  tools, 
customers  were  shown  how  to  irrstall  window  and  attic  fans 
and  jalousie  windows;  how  to  assemble  a  corrrplete  kitcheir 
and  how  to  design  and  build  furniture  froirr  Do-lt-Yoirrself 
kits;  how  to  paint  walls,  hang  wallpaper,  lay  tiled  floors,  re¬ 
finish  aird  re-upholster  furniture,  plant  a  garden,  arrange 
flowers,  paint  in  oils  or  water-colors,  nrake  3-D  photographs, 
wrap  and  tie  gift  packages,  make  triirr  slipcovers,  irrake 
clothes  and  do  every  kind  of  ireedlework.  .\  midget  car  that 
can  be  assenrbled  by  a  home  handyman  was  on  display. 
^  Altogether,  there  were  more  than  60  shows  going  on  con¬ 
tinuously,  and  Philadelphians  followed  Gimbels’  advice  and 
brcjught  the  whole  fanrily  in  to  see  the  fun. 

The  resporrse,  in  sales  and  irrterest,  exceeded  the  store’s 
expectations,  and  indicated  that  continuous  future  volume 
was  in  the  irtaking,  as  inspired  customers  planned  homework 
projects  for  the  summer. 


This  was  th«  fuH-pag*  ad  with  which  Gimbals  anneuncad  its  De*lt-YoiirMlf  Wook.  Woakday 
ad*  followad  thraughout  th*  show,  which  was  put  on  largely  by  cooperating  manufacturer*. 


Thi*  traffic  jam  took  place  around  a  self-*electian  check-out  desk.  GimbePs  reported  a  large 
attendance  of  family  shopping  parties.  Power  tool  demonstrations  seamed  to  lead  in  cus¬ 
tomer  interest,  but  a!l  counters  were  active  and  all  the  demonstrators  were  busy. 
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BY  HOWARD  P.  ABRAHAMS 
Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


PROMOTION  CAIENOAR 


July  is  the  big  vacation  month  of  the  year.  Sales  volume  in  typical  department  stores  of 
the  country  slides  down  to  a  low  of  about  six  per  cent  of  the  year's  total.  One  reason  for 
this  is  the  "summer  slump  psychology"  which  influences  many  retailers.  People  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  summer  vacations  take  so  many  away  from  home  that  it  is  useless  to  promote. 
Actually,  94  per  cent  of  Americans  are  at  home  at  any  given  time  during  the  summer. 


^|M4ERE  are  many  merchandise  areas 
which  do  more  than  their  average 
volume  in  the  month  of  July.  Check 
these  to  see  if  you  are  planning  to 
give  them  the  proper  amount  of  sales 
attention. 


Volume  % 


Merchandise  Done  in  July 

Aprons,  Housedresses 

&  Uniforms  8.7 

Mattresses,  Springs  & 

Studio  Beds  8.3 

Major  Household 
Appliances  9.9 

Washing  Machines  9.0 

Dishwashers  1 1 .0 

Food  Waste  Dispensers  8.6 
Refrigerators  12.7 

Freezers  11.4 

Air  Conditioners  26.9 

Dehumidifiers  28.1 

Ranges  9.2 

Water  Heaters  9.5 

Hot  Plates  and  Grills  7.8 
Attic  Fans  18.1 

Portable  Fans  25.0 

Window  Ventilating 

Fans  16.4 

Ventilating  Fans  18  5 

Irons  8.4 

Domest  ics— M  uslins. 

Sheetings  8.3 

Luggage  8.4 

Auto  Batteries  8.5 

Tires  11.6 

Fur  Servicing  8.0 

Oil  Burners  7.6 

Paint  8c  Wallpaper  6.1 

Soft  Drinks  11.5 


Vacation  Merchandising.  Vacation 
merchandise  gets  into  action  in  june, 
but  there  are  plenty  of  sales  opportu¬ 
nities  for  this  month.  Use  windows 
heavily  to  show  coordinated  items  that 
are  needed  for  vacation  customers. 
Travel  posters  can  be  used  as  back¬ 
grounds  in  windows  and  on  the  selling 
floors.  They  can  be  obtained  from  rail¬ 
roads,  steamship  lines,  air  lines  and 
the  trade  promotion  offices  of  foreign 
nations. 

Do-It-Yourself.  This  and  the  month  of 
.\ugust  are  the  two  months  to  stress  in 
this  ever-growing  do-it-yourself  mar¬ 
ket.  Longer  summer  hours  plus  vaca¬ 
tion  jjeriods  make  it  possible  for  the 
amateur  handyman  to  do  more  things 
around  the  house.  Investigate  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  holding  a  complete  do-it- 
yourself  fair.  If  you  have  available 
floor  space,  you  can  create  a  fair  with 
all  the  excitement  of  a  country  fair. 
Use  individual  booths  where  handi¬ 
craft  is  actually  demonstrated.  Include 
painting,  wall-papering,  working  with 
metals  such  as  aluminum,  re-upholster¬ 
ing,  setting  of  tile  for  baths  and  kitch¬ 
ens,  laying  linoleum  or  floor  tiles  .  .  . 
and  all  the  many  things  which  people 
are  learning  to  do  themselves.  Enlist 
manufacturers  to  send  demonstrators. 

August  Furniture  Sale.  Get  your  plans 
set  to  break  with  this  event  late  in 
July.  Create  a  general  theme  for  all 
your  home  furnishings  departments 
and  tie  it  up  throughout.  Do  your 


model  rooms  over  or  create  home 
groupings  in  various  locations  on  your 
selling  floors.  These  rooms  woidd  not 
be  dream  models  but  what  your  aver¬ 
age  customers  want.  Photograph  them 
early  and  send  them  to  the  newspapers 
for  publicity.  If  possible  have  a  local 
home  furnishings  authority,  such  as  a 
newspaper  writer  or  college  home 
economist,  act  as  hostess  on  the  open¬ 
ing  day  of  your  sale. 

August  Fur  Sale.  The  decrease  of  the 
tax  should  give  you  a  new  sales  weap 
on.  Be  sure  to  stress  credit  and  lay¬ 
aways.  Offer  to  hold  furs  in  your  cold 
storage  vaults  until  Fall.  Use  posters 
around  the  store,  not  just  in  the  fur 
department.  Do  enclosures  in  custom¬ 
er  mail  and  bill  statements.  Letters  to 
customers  who  bought  furs  in  the  past 
or  used  fur  storage  facilities  should  be 
effective. 

Fall  Fashions.  Get  set  now  with  plans 
to  announce  your  fall  fashions.  Plan 
your  fashion  shows  around  the  leading 
style  features  and  create  one  of  your 
publicity  releases.  Organize  your  win¬ 
dow  plans  for  your  “fall  openings.” 

Plan  Ahead.  Back-to-school  should  i 
break  during  the  latter  part  of  .\ugust.  I 
Remember,  too,  that  Christmas  plans  j 
must  be  started  in  the  summer  months. 

For  Additional  Promotional  Ideos, 

consult  the  NRDGA  Sales  Promotion 
Budgeting  Planning  Calendar. 
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Retail  Display 
Clinic,  June  18 

THK  V'isual  Merchandising  Group’s 
annual  conference  will  this  year  l)c 
in  the  lorni  of  a  one-day  display  clinic, 
preseiiteil  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Association  of  Display  Indus¬ 
tries.  It  will  be  held  in  New  York,  at 
the  Hotel  Statler,  Friday,  June  18,  the 
day  before  NADI’s  Fall  and  Christmas 
Display  Market  Week  ofjens.  The  two 
main  themes  of  discussion  will  be  self¬ 
selection  display  and  lighting. 

S«lf-Seiection.  The  display  director’s 
role  in  designing  self-selection  fixtures 
will  be  discussed  by  William  |.  Pilat  of 
Russell  W.  Allen  Co.;  Valentine  G. 
O’Connell  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.  will 
talk  on  Packaging  for  Self-Selection; 
Lee  W.  Court  of  Nason-Walker-Court 
will  tell  and  show  how  signs  can  sell 
merchandise,  and  Robert  K.  Farrand 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  series  of  case  histories  in  self¬ 
selection.  Louis  A.  Banks  of  Sears 
Roebuck  will  be  chairman  of  this 
meeting,  at  which  the  NADI  president, 
I.  T.  Vierheller,  of  Garrison-Wagner 
Co.,  will  also  speak. 

Lighting  Techniques.  .At  an  afternoon 
session  devoted  to  lighting,  the  chair¬ 
man  will  be  Edward  F.  Kook  of  Cen¬ 
tury  Lighting,  Inc.  Victor  Gruen  will 
talk  on  the  topic.  Lighting  for  Mer¬ 
chandising;  Rollo  Gillespie  Williams 
of  Century  Lighting  will  discuss  Light¬ 
ing  for  Color  and  Forum;  Stanley 
R.  McCandless  will  speak  on  Interior 
Sales  and  Display  Lighting,  and  Abe 
H.  Feder  on  Store  Window  Lighting 
for  Day  and  Night-Time  Effects. 

Marjorie  Reich,  fashion  director  of 
Halle  Bros.  Co.,  will  be  the  speaker  at 
a  luncheon  session,  discussing  Fashion 
and  Selling.  The  speech  program  will 
close  with  the  presentation  of  a  Life- 
Fortune  film,  “The  Changing  .Ameri¬ 
can  Market.”  with  an  introduction  by 
Ruth  Fowler,  Life’s  department  store 
merchandising  manager. 

Early  reservations  for  the  meeting 
are  urged.  The  registration  fee  of 
$12.50  includes  the  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  sessions,  the  luncheon  session, 
and  an  evening  reception  and  buffet. 


DISPIAY  IDEAS 
and  MATERIALS 

for  your  merchondising  help  at  the 

FALL  AND 
CHRISTMAS 
MARKET  WEEK 

June  19  through  June  23,  1954 
Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York  City 
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^et  ready  for  your 
biggest  selling  season 
of  the  year  . . .  attend 
this  important  Dis¬ 
play  Show.  See  the 
latest.  Every  nation¬ 
ally  known  display 
manufacturer  will 
be  represented  with 
fresh,  exciting  ideas. 
Men  especially  train¬ 
ed  and  experienced 
in  display  art,  design 
and  production  will 
be  available  to  advise 
you  and  help  you  with 
any  display  problems. 
Display  is  a  proven 
help  to  move  more 
merchandise . . .  make 
plans  now  to  attend 
this  Display  Show. 


•  Mannequins 

•  Papers 

•  Fabrics 

•  Novelties 

•  Fixtures 

•  Accessories 

•  Flowers 

•  Decoratives 

•  Set  Pieces 

•  Plaster 

•  Plastics 

•  Plastic  Post,  Ledge 

and  Case  Units 

•  Papier-Mache 

•  Wood 

•  Metal 

•  Floorings 

•  Backgrounds 

•  Window 

•  Interior 

•  Outdoor 

•  Sign  Machines 

•  Supplies 
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SEtVItEhllCIS  ABOUT 

ABBICS 

Color  Changes  After  Drycleaning 


^^HIS  is  the  second  of  a  series  on 
questions  that  frequently  arise  in 
adjustment  department  evaluations  of 
damage  claims  involving  drycleaning. 
The  answers  are  supplied  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Drycleaning,  the 
national  trade  body  and  research  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  drycleaning  industry. 

Occasionally  garments  are 
returned  for  credit  because  of 
color  damage  noticed  after 
drycleaning  but  for  which  the 
dryclenner  disclaims  respons¬ 
ibility.  How  can  we  tell 
whether  the  cleaner  is  actu¬ 
ally  at  fault? 

“This  is  a  very  difficult  question  to 
answer  in  broad  terms.  In  nearly  all 
cases,  however,  an  accurate  detennina- 
tion  of  the  cause  of  damage  can  be 
made  by  a  competent  analyst.  The 
appearance  of  the  damage  alone  often 
tells  the  whole  story:  in  other  cases, 
testing  is  necessary.  It  is  NID  practice 
in  all  cases,  however,  to  confirm  its 
findings  with  recognized  testing  pro¬ 
cedures. 

“Some  of  the  things  about  a  particu¬ 
lar  instance  of  color  damage  that  may 
reveal  its  cause  are:  its  location  in  the 
garment,  its  shape  and  color,  and  the 
condition  of  the  fabric  itself.  Color 
damage  falls  into  two  broad  classifica¬ 
tions,  (1)  fading,  and  (2)  change  from 
one  color  to  another.  Color  damage 
may  be  further  classified  according  to 
whether  either  of  these  types  of  change 
affect  the  entire  fabric  uniformly  or 
appear  only  in  localized  areas,  as 
where  something  is  spilled  on  a  gar¬ 
ment. 


Fading  Caused  by  Cleaning 

“In  general,  very  few  dyes  are  affect¬ 
ed  by  drycleaning  solvents.  Whenever 
this  happuens,  however,  the  fading  is 
uniform,  affecting  the  hidden  parts  of 
the  garment  as  well  as  the  exposed 
areas.  The  cause  of  damage  in  these 
cases  is  obviously  due  to  the  solvent 
solubility  of  the  dyestuff. 

“In  the  case  of  acetate  fabrics,  all 
shades  of  red  or  colors  containing  a 
red  component,  such  as  maroon,  mav 
fade  in  blotchy  areas  due  to  the  bleed¬ 
ing  of  the  dye  if  the  fabric  becomes 
slightly  damp  for  any  reason  before 
going  into  the  drycleaning  machine. 
The  cleaner  must  be  sure  such  fabrics 
are  dry  before  drycleaning  or  he  will 
induce  fading  in  the  areas  of  damp¬ 
ness.  Such  damp  areas  may  result  from 
the  use  of  water  in  special  stain  re¬ 
moval  treatments  preparatory  to  drv- 
cleaning. 

Consumer  Use  Causes 

“As  with  holes  and  tears  due  to  fiber 
deterioration,  discussed  in  the  .\pril 
article  on  Service  Facts  About  Fabrics, 
the  principal  causes  of  color  damage 
occur  in  consumer  use.  These  may  be 
further  classified  into  (1)  those  in 
which  the  dye  does  not  possess  ade¬ 
quate  colorfastness  to  normal  condi¬ 
tions  of  use,  and  (2)  those  caused  by 
consumer  carelessness  or  by  accidental 
means. 

“Both  typ>es  have  the  common  char¬ 
acteristic  of  appearing  only  in  local¬ 
ized  p)ortions  of  the  fabric,  not  uni¬ 
formly  throughout  the  garment.  Fume 
fading  of  acetate  fabrics  and  sun  fad¬ 


ing  account  for  nearly  a  third  ot  all 
‘color  loss  or  change’  problems  received 
by  NID’s  analysis  department.  The 
essential  difference  between  the  two 
typjes  is  that  sun  fading  does  not 
change  the  basic  color,  whereas  lume 
fading  is  a  change  of  color.  The  latter 
affects  only  acetate  fabrics  and  such 
colors  as  contain  the  primary  color 
blue.  The  color  change  is  toward  a 
pink  or  red.  Sun  fading  is  simply  a 
loss  of  color  strength  toward  the  light¬ 
er  shades  of  the  same  color. 

“No  one  reason  can  be  given  why 
cleaners  get  so  many  complaints  of 
color  damage,  the  causes  of  which  have 
no  relation  to  the  processes  of  cleaning.  I 
A  possible  reason  is  that  p>eople  do  not 
examine  their  clothing  as  critically  be¬ 
fore  cleaning  as  after  it  is  returned  for 
renewed  service.  In  fume  fading,  the 
color  change  is  accentuated  by  the 
heat  of  pressing.  Also  the  color  change 
may  be  thought  to  be  due  to  the  mask¬ 
ing  effect  of  soil.  The  consumer  then 
expects  a  restoration  of  the  color 
through  the  cleaning  process.  In  any 
case,  both  sun  fading  and  fume  fading 
are  characterized  by  their  uneven 
effect  on  the  whole  garment.  Only  the 
exposed  areas  are  damaged.  The  orig¬ 
inal  color  remains  under  collars  and 
lapjels.  pocket  flaps,  seams,  etc. 

Cold  Wave  Solutions 

“.Another  major  source  of  color 
damage,  according  to  NID’s  analysis 
department  records,  is  cold  wave  solu¬ 
tions.  Such  damage  occurs  usually 
around  the  neck  and  shoulder  areas 
of  the  garment,  particularly  in  cases 
where  the  hair  is  worn  long.  Some¬ 
times  the  damage  is  from  direct  spills 
of  the  solutions  on  other  parts  of  the 
dress  during  the  wave  treatment. 
These  appear  as  typical  spill  marks. 

“The  reason  drycleaners  are  blamed 
so  often  for  this  damage  is  that  the 
solutions  generally  dry  without  a  trace 
and  act  only  very  slowly  over  a  pjeriod 
of  time  or  do  not  become  active  until 
heat  is  applied,  as  in  pressing.  There 
is  no  consistent  pattern  of  behavior  as 
the  dyes  themselves  determine  the  tim¬ 
ing  and  nature  of  the  chemical  reac¬ 
tion  producing  the  color  change. 
Women  users  of  cold  wave  treatments 
would  do  well  to  remove  outerwear 
clothing  during  applications  and  be 
careful  that  the  hair  is  free  of  residue 
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chemiials  before  it  comes  in  contact 
with  their  clothing  again. 

Other  Causes 

“Other  sources  of  chemical  damage 
to  textiles  are  perfume,  deodorants, 
bleacliing  compounds,  etc.  Here  again 
the  localization  of  the  damage  and  its 
shape  point  to  consumer  use  causes, 
althotigh  the  actual  color  change  may 
not  be  noticeable  or  may  not  occur 
at  all  until  drycleaning. 

"Any  underarm  damage  can  only 
relate  to  underarm  conditions,  either 
the  perspiration  itself  or  the  prepara¬ 
tions  used  for  its  control.  '  Bleaching 
liquids  such  as  Clorox  are  used  for  so 
many  purposes  in  the  home  that  con¬ 
tact  with  clothing  is  not  an  uncom¬ 
mon  occurrence.  The  effect  appears 
usually  as  small,  splash-shaped  faded 
areas  in  the  likely  places  of  such  con- 
uct. 

“In  some  cases,  white  and  pastel 
colored  garments  will  take  on  a  gray, 
dingy  appearance  after  drycleaning. 
This  is  called  redeposition  of  soil  and 
and  is  a  problem  that  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  in  most  instances  by  proper  use 
of  the  drycleaning  equipment.  It  is 
thought  that  the  type  of  fiber  and  fin¬ 
ish  in  the  fabric  are  contributing  fac¬ 
tors,  but  the  problem  is  accepted  as 
one  which  can  be  prevented  in  most 
cases  if  the  drycleaner  will  carefully 
follow  recommended  operating  prac¬ 
tices. 

“The  removal  of  stains  from  gar¬ 
ments  calls  for  a  high  order  of  skill 
and  knowledge  about  fabrics  and  dyes. 
The  processes  used  by  the  drycleaning 
industry  have  evolved  from  long  years 
of  experience  and  research.  These  pro¬ 
cesses  are  safe  when  properly  used. 
Usually  the  cause  of  unnecessary  color 
damage  in  stain  removal  work  is  the 
inexperience  of  the  operator.  It  is  not 
always  possible  to  distinguish  between 
consumer  use  causes  and  stain  removal 
inexperience  except  by  competent 
analysis.  About  one-tenth  of  the  color 
loss  or  change  classification  of  textile 
damages  processed  by  NID  are  attrib¬ 
uted  to  mishandling  in  stain  removal 
processes,  a  classification  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  fourth  of  all  problems 
handled.” 


Minter  Dry  Goods  Co, 
.\bilene,  Texas 


Metal  and  Wood 


Only  Grand  Rapids 

combines  both  so  well 


Good  store  equipment  requires  both 
wood  and  metal,  and  it  is  a  rare  com¬ 
bination  when  a  company  works  equally 
well  with  both.  Grand  Rapids  the  city 
has  endowed  Grand  Rapids  the 
Company  with  unequaled  talents  in  fine 
wood  working  from  the  furniture 
industries,  and  modern  know-how  in 
plating  and  other  metal  working  from 
the  automotive  industries.  The  result: 
Grand  Rapids’  manufacturing  divisions 
combine  to  give  you  the  finest  value  in 
store  equipment  to  be  found  anywhere. 


Grand  Rapidtt  Flextures  affer 
fine  wintd  with  a  quality 
'^furniture"  finish  ,  .  . 


ases 


specially  designed 
metal  fittings  for 
unequaled  iiersatility 


W  rite  today  for  complete 
information.  Dept.  S-5 
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mj  grand  rapids 

STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH 


MEMPHIS 
LOS  ANGELES 
PORTLAND 


inge. 

lents 


all  made  by 

Grand  Rapids  for  greater 
vtdue,  more  profitable 
performance. 


The  June  issue  will  continue  the  discussion 
on  questions  pertaining  to  drycleaning.  Ad¬ 
dress  any  special  questions  to  NID  through 
Stores. 


Manufactwrad  in  Autiralia  undar  licant*  by 
T.  S.  Gill  A  Son,  Lt.,  Molbourno,  Victoria 


wear 


daily  tea.  Modern  Bride  Magazine 
and  MfCall’s  coojjerated. 


The  Month  in  Retoiling  {Continued  from  page  12) 


their  trade  associations,  the  biggest 
lielp  they  get  in  exchanging  informa¬ 
tion  is  the  business  press,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  lively-minded  corps  of  news- 
|>apermen  who  specialize  in  retail  re¬ 
porting.  To  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  distinguished  of  this  group, 
Harvey  E.  Runner  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  NRDGA’s  board  of 
directors  last  month  presented  a  testi¬ 
monial  scroll. 

.\s  a  reporter,  editor  and  columnist. 
Runner  has  been  covering  the  retail 
field  since  1920-the  1954  NRDGA 
convention  was  the  35th  he  attended. 
He  was  with  Fairchild  Publications 
for  12  years;  was  retail  editor  of 
Women’s  Wear  and  the  first  editor  of 
Retailing.  He  was  the  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune’s  business  news  editor  for  14 
years;  since  1948  he  has  been  writing 
the  daily  column,  “Buyers  and  .Sellers,” 
which  is  read  by  retailers  all  over  the 
country,  as  is  his  syndicated  Sunday 
column,  “State  of  Business,”  which  has 
appeared  uninterruptedly  in  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  and  other  papers  for  15 
years. 

Wade  McCargo,  presenting  the 
scroll  to  Runner,  said;  “His  columns 
have  become  handbooks  for  retail  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  businessmen  generally. 
There  are  few  retailers  who  are  not 
well  acquainted  with  Harvey  Runner’s 
writings.” 

Runner  himself  turned  all  the  credit 
back  to  the  retailers  “who  by  wire,  let¬ 


ter  and  telephone  keep  me  posted  on 
sales  and  economic  conditions”;  and 
to  “my  paper,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  which  has  long  recognized 
the  value  of  retail  news  and  generous¬ 
ly  given  me  the  op|jortunity  and  space 
to  tell  the  story  of  retailing.” 

Trends  and  Promotions.  Growing  cus¬ 
tomer  interest  in  well-styled  lighting 
fixtures  is  reflected  in  the  opening,  last 
month,  of  a  fixture  section  in  the  lamp 
department  of  B.  .-Vltman  &  Co.,  New 
York.  This  is  store-operated,  not 
leased.  .  .  .  .\s  a  Mother’s  Day  promo¬ 
tion,  John  Wanamakkr,  New  York, 
conducted  an  art  contest  among  chil¬ 
dren  five  to  12  years  old.  They  submit¬ 
ted  sketches  and  paintings  of  their 
mothers.  The  “That’s  My  .\loin“  con¬ 
test  closed  in  mid-.April;  winners  were 
announced  May  1.  During  the  week 
preceding  .Mother’s  Day,  all  the  entries 
were  featured  in  an  auditorium  exhi¬ 
bition  and  in  store  windows.  Prizes 
were  paint  sets  and  portrait  photo¬ 
graphs  of  each  winner  with  his  mother. 

.\  Brides  Week  promotion  at  L. 
Bambkr<;kr  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  last 
month  included  a  decorating  and 
home  planning  clinic  for  engaged 
couples,  with  the  prospective  bride¬ 
groom  specially  urged  to  attend.  Other 
features  were  an  invitation  buffet  sup¬ 
per  for  the  store’s  list  of  several  thou¬ 
sand  engaged  girls;  fashion  shows, 
cooking  schools,  sewing  sessions,  and 


Recruiting  and  Cooperative  Training. 

The  Retail  Division  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Chamber  of  Commerce  hail  29 
stores  ctMjperating  in  an  all-day  o|)en 
house  for  local  high  school  seniors  on 
.April  29.  .Students  were  distributed 
amoil^  the  cooperating  stores  and 
spent  the  entire  day  in  behind-the- 
scenes  inspections. 

Retailing  students  at  the  Mohawk 
Valley  Technical  Institute,  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  get  )do'vn-to-earth  experience  in 
cooperating  stores.  .After  four  tjuart- 
ers  of  general  retail  courses,  they  elect 
specialized  work  in  specific  fields.  .An 
example  is  two  courses  in  home  fur¬ 
nishings,  with  concentration  first  on 
interior  decorating  principles  ami,  sec¬ 
ond,  on  actual  selection  anil  coordina¬ 
tion  of  merchandise.  Recently,  they 
finished  a  project  in  furniture  jMonio- 
lion  and  display  by  setting  up  windows 
at  E.  Tudor  Williams,  Inc.,  Utica  fur¬ 
niture  store.  .After  making  selections 
from  stock,  they  submitted  complete 
plans  and  drawings,  of  which  two  were 
selected  by  the  store  management  for 
actual  set-up.  Then  all  the  students 
worked  together  in  arranging  the  win- 
ilows  and  preparing  information  signs. 

Employee  Relations.  At  Macy’s,  New 
York,  the  25-Year  Club  addeil  126 
members  when  the  1929  group  was 
welcomed  in  at  a  party  on  .April  27. 
.A  full-page  ad  in  the  next  day’s  papers 


RUNNER  RECEIVES  NRDGA  AWARD 

This  is  the  text  of  the  scroll  that  Wade  McCargo, 
NRDGA  president,  presented  last  month  to  Harvey  E. 
Runner; 

“To  Harvey  E.  Runner  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
presents  this  scroll  as  a  testimonial  of  the  respect  and 
w’arm  affection  in  which  he  is  held  throughout  the 
retail  trade. 

“For  35  years  Mr.  Runner  has  distinguished  himself 
as  a  courageous  and  thoughtful  commentator  and  a 
scrupulously  fair  reporter.  .Above  and  beyond  the 
respect  they  accord  to  his  professional  integrity  and 
talent,  retailers  honor  him  personally  for  his  generous 
spirit,  his  candor,  and  his  unfailing  kindness.  The 
retail  trade  is  enriched  by  his  association  with  it.” 
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gave  die  names  of  the  new  members  as 
well  as  an  institutional  brag  about 
the  Club,  which  now  has  1,023  mem¬ 
bers.  In  addition  to  other  gifts  and 
benefits,  all  members  are  presentetl 
with  a  lifetime  employee  discount 
card.  .  .  .  Bambkrgkr’s  added  78  em¬ 
ployees  to  its  25-year  roster;  this  group 
too  has  the  employee  discount  for  life. 
Gifts  at  five-year  intervals  reach  a  cli¬ 
max  of  $1,000  when  the  50-year  mark 
is  reached.  Six  [lersons  have  complet¬ 
ed  50  years  of  service  since  the  Club 
was  organized  in  1946,  and  two  of 
them  still  come  to  work  every  day. 

Bricks  and  Mortar.  Bambergkr’.s,  New¬ 
ark,  o|)ens  its  branch  in  Plainfield, 
New  jersey,  this  month.  There  arc 
over  120  merchandise  departments  in 
the  two-story  and  lower-level  building, 
a  modern-colonial  structure  of  red 
brick.  Several  hundred  employees 
were  recruited  for  the  new  store  weeks 
before  ojiening  date  by  a  team  of  six 
interviewers  who  set  up  temporary 
headquarters  across  the  street  from  the 
site. 

Alexander’s,  with  two  stores  in  the 
Bronx,  New  York  City,  one  in  White 
Plains,  and  a  second  under  construc¬ 
tion  in  that  suburb,  has  plans  for  tw’o 
Long  Island  branches  and  a  third  in 
New  Jersey,  although  dates  and  details 
have  not  yet  been  announced. 

H.  P.  Wasson  &  Company,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  will  be  the  major  store  at  East- 
gate,  a  56-store  shopping  center  now 
under  construction.  The  Wasson 
building,  for  which  Welton  Becket  & 
Associates,  Los  Angeles,  have  been  re¬ 
tained,  will  have  100,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space  on  two  levels,  with  provis¬ 
ion  for  a  third  floor  for  expansion. 
In  addition  to  the  departments  now  at 
the  parent  store,  the  branch  will  have 
new  departments  of  its  own. 

Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  has 
announced  plans  for  three  additional 
branches,  from  which  it  anticipates  a 
total  of  $35  million  annual  volume. 
The  first  of  these,  at  Park  Forest,  is 
under  construction;  another  will  be  at 
Old  Orchard,  and  the  third  will  be  in 
suburban  Milwaukee. 

W.  T.  Grant  Co.,  in  announcing  its 
$7,(K)0,0()0  expansion  program  for  this 
year,  named  nine  shopping  centers 
and  13  in-town  locations  for  which 
new  units  are  planned.  Most  of  the 


STORES 


LAMSON  CORPORATION 


2505  Lamson  Street,  Syracuse  1,  New  York 


For  years  now,  the  Meyer  store  has  depended  on  Lamson  AIRTUBES 
for  fast,  efficient  handling  of  all  sales  — about  45  seconds  for  each 
completed  sale.  AIRTUBE  stations  in  every  selling  area  lead  to  a 
central  cashier  and  credit  office,  thereby  removing  all  “Transaction 
traffic”  from  the  sales  floor. 

That’s  the  reason  AIRTUBES  couldn’t  be  more  modern.  A  careful 
survey  showed  the  owners  how  this  speedy  sales-handling,  without 
“cash-clatter”  or  “bell-banging”,  had  contributed  to  Meyer’s  reputa¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  main  reasons  customers  prefer  Meyer’s  is  that  all 
sales  are  handled  in  a  quiet,  unobtrusive,  dignified  manner... by 
Lamson  AIRTUBES. 

And  that’s  only  one  reason  why  AIRTUBES  are  preferred.  They 
also  allow  full  use  of  selling  space  for  effective  display.  Customers 
receive  full  attention  of  sales  personnel  at  all  times.  And  AIRTUBES 
are  economical  too ...  no  matter  what  size  your  store,  no  other  sales- 
handling  system  gives  you  so  much  —  at  so  little  cost! 


Plants  at  Syracuse  and  San  Francisco  •  Offices  in  principal  cities 


lUlhCH  long-established  P.  A.  Meyer  &  Sons 
Company,  Erie,  Pa.,  recently  modernized,  every¬ 
thing  was  changed  —  except  the  sales-handling 
system.  That  was  expanded! 


lhie*ested?  For  full  information  on  the  Specialized 
Lamson  Retail  Service,  at  no  obligation,  simply  attach  this  ad  to 
your  signed  letterhead  and  mail  to  ® 


When  P.  A.  Meyer  &  Sons 


AIRTUBES 
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PRE-CAST  CONSTRUCTION  FOR  BON  MARCHE  BRANCH 


entrance,  new  high-speed  elevators,  air 
conditioning,  and  complete  rederora- 
tion  of  the  store  interior. 

Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Co.,  St.  I.ouis, 
expects  to  occupy  its  suburban  store 
in  Richmond  Heights,  Mo.,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1955,  it  has  lieen  announced. 
Ground  has  already  been  broken  for 
the  branch,  which  is  to  dominate  the 
Westroads  shopping  center,  operated 
by  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  cA  the 
department  store. 

Broadway-Hale  Stores,  Inc.,  will 
start  construction  of  its  12th  store  in 
a  few  months,  in  the  Panorama  City 
Shopping  Center,  about  20  miles  out 
of  Los  Angeles.  Eighteen  acres  of 
parking  space  are  included  in  the 
plans. 

This  month  will  see  liquidation  of 
Wise,  Smith  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn., 
operated  as  a  unit  of  City  Stores  since 
1948. 


v^ONSTRUCTION  and  operating  economies  will  feature  the  Eugene,  Oregon, 
branch  of  the  Bon  Marche,  Seattle,  shown  in  the  architect’s  visualization  above. 
The  store’s  architects  and  engineers,  John  Graham  &  Co.,  Seattle,  believe  this 
to  be  the  first  multi-story  store  building  to  use  tilt-up  reinforced  concrete  con¬ 
struction.  Concrete  panels  are  formed  on  tbe  floor  slabs,  raised  into  place,  and 
tied  into  a  continuous  structure  by  poured  concrete  columns;  on  two  sides  of  the 
building,  they  form  the  outer  wall;  brick  veneer  dresses  the  other  two  sides.  (This 
new  pre-casting  method  is  also  to  be  used  in  the  building  of  the  Gentilly  Wood 
Shopping  Center  in  the  New  Orleans  area,  where  construction  starts  next  m(»nth.) 

Other  economies  include  an  air  conditioning  system  that  is  designed  to  use 
100  per  cent  outside  air  when  weather  permits;  a  heating  system  designed  for 
100  per  cent  recirculation  for  quick  warm-up;  the  division  of  each  story'  into  two 
or  three  temperature  zones  for  greater  control  and  flexibility  in  heating.  .An 
under-the-slab  conduit  system  for  lights  costs  less  and  provides  more  flexibility 
than  an  under-floor  duct  .system,  the  architects  say.  .Access  is  through  removable 
light  fixtures  in  the  ceiling  below. 

Exclusive  of  architects’  and  engineers’  fees,  the  building,  with  fireproof  con¬ 
struction,  complete  air  conditioning,  escalators,  passenger  and  freight  elevators, 
and  customer  on-site  parking,  is  expected  to  cost  S7.13  per  square  foot. 

Meantime,  the  parent  Bon  Marche  store  in  Seattle  is  adding  four  and  one-half 
floors  to  its  present  building,  to  bring  its  total  area  to  more  than  a  million  square 
feet.  (Provision  for  such  an  addition  was  made  in  1929,  when  the  original  build¬ 
ing  was  put  up;  its  present  roof  is  a  temporary  one.)  The  new  floors  will  have 
perimeter  sUKkrooms,  and  there  will  be  an  auditorium  and  customer  sersice 
areas.  The  Graham  architectural  firm  is  handling  the  addition  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  present  floors,  as  well  as  the  building  of  the  Eugene  branch. 
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PEOPLE 

Theoikire  V.  HotJ.sER  siitceetled 
Gen.  Robe:rt  E.  Wood  as  chairman  of 
Sears  Roebuck  this  month.  Houser  has 
been  with  Sears  since  1928;  was  ap¬ 
pointed  vice  president  in  charge  of 
merchandising  in  1939,  and  has  been 
vice  chairman  of  the  board  for  the  past 
two  years.  In  January,  Houser  deliv¬ 
ered  an  address  at  the  NRDGA  con¬ 
vention  which  was,  in  effect,  a  preview 
of  the  broad  policies  of  management 
he  will  adhere  to,  and  an  appraisal  of 
the  retail  business  climate  of  the  next 
decade.  He  emphasized  that  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  consumer’s  high  purchasing  power 
is  well  protected  and  not  easily  upset 
by  temporary  economic  downturns. 
He  stressed  the  businessman’s  obliga¬ 
tion  to  provide  enlightened  wage  poli¬ 
cies  and  health  and  pension  plans;  to 
contribute  to  community  welfare;  to 
work  for  coordination  of  the  resources 
of  large  and  small  businesses,  and,  in 
the  big  company,  to  refrain  from  co¬ 
ercive  use  of  economic  power. 

.At  a  press  conference  following  the 
Sears  stockholders’  meeting  last  month, 
Gen.  Wood  reported  that  first  quarter 
sales  were  running  seven  per  cent  be¬ 
low  the  record  volume  of  the  same 
period  in  1953. 

Fowler  B.  .McConnell  continues 
as  president  of  Sears.  Crowdus  Baker, 
treasurer,  was  elected  vice  president 
and  controller,  succeeding  the  retiring 


in-town  units  are  in  smaller  cities. 

The  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  with  32  new 
stores  planned  for  this  year,  will  locate 
24  of  them  in  suburban  locations. 

Goldblatt’s  of  Chicago  will  open 
its  seventeenth  complete  department 
store  when  it  opens  the  $2,000,000  unit 
it  plans  for  the  new  Elmwocxl  Plaza 
Shopping  Center,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 
The  new  store,  it  is  said,  will  be  larger 
than  any  department  store  now  in  the 
downtown  Racine  area.  Joel  Gold- 
blatt,  president  of  the  chain,  says  this 
second  venture  into  a  shopping  center 
was  prompted  by  extremely  successful 
experience  at  Park  Forest,  where  sales 
exceeded  expectations. 


Cross  County  Shopping  Center, 
New  York,  opened  on  a  rainy  .April 
day,  with  neither  of  its  two  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  Wanamaker’s  and  Gim- 
bel’s,  completed.  An  estimated  5,000 
shoppers  visited  the  30  stores  that  were 
ready  on  opening  day,  and  over  1,100 
of  them  opened  accounts  in  the  cen¬ 
ter’s  banks.  Oppenheim  Collins,  the 
specialty  store,  was  open  for  business 
and  reported  favorably  on  the  first 
day’s  results.  The  Center  covers  70 
acres;  when  complete,  it  will  have 
about  6,000  parking  spaces. 

Ivey’s,  .Asheville,  N.  C.,  has  begun 
a  $400,000  remodeling  program  that 
calls  for  construction  of  a  new  main 
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Charms  E.  Humm.  Donald  MacAr- 
iHL'R  w.is  elected  treasurer. 

Lym  an  S.  Ayres  became  president 
of  L.  -S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  and 
Theoi'ore  B.  Griffith,  former  presi¬ 
dent,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
board. 

JoH.\  S.  Birke,  )r.  succeedetl  his 
father  as  president  of  B.  Altman  &  Co., 
New  York.  The  elder  Burke  becomes 
chairiiiaii  of  the  board. 

Harry  Stoll  was  elected  president 
of  .Maiulel  Brothers  last  month;  Leon 
Manuel  became  chairman  of  the 
board.  Stoll,  formerly  executive  vice 
president  of  L.  Fish  Co.,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  executive  assistant  to  the  president 
of  .Mandel’s  in  March. 

Herman  G.  Pf.tzold,  basement  store 
manager,  and  \Valte:r  E.  Simmons, 
general  merchandise  manager,  were 
named  vice  presidents  of  The  [.  L. 
Hudson  C^lonipany. 

.At  Marshall  Field,  Chicago,  Earl 
Kribben  was  appointed  vice  president 
in  charge  of  a  new  division  on  civic 
affairs.  John  .Mt;KiNLAY,  Jr.  was  ap- 
jxjinted  vice  president  in  charge  of 
new  stores.  Garreit  L.  Ni  tting  was 
appointed  vice  president  and  assistant 
to  the  general  manager:  David  W. 


Davidson,  vice  president  and  assistant 
general  merchandise  manager,  and 
Donald  Keith,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  suburban  development. 

Joseph  A.  Danysh,  formerly  person¬ 
nel  director  of  the  Famous-Barr  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Louis,  joined  .Alexander’s 
Department  Stores,  Inc.,  New  A’ork,  as 
personnel  director. 

William  T.  Roman  resigned  as  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  manager  of  the  E.  T. 
Slattery  Co.,  Boston,  to  become  presi- 
tlent  of  T.  D.  Whitney  Co.,  Boston. 

.Mai'rkt:  .Meltzer  resigned  as  presi- 
tlent  of  the  Rosenbaum  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  He  had  lieen  president  of 
Hearn’s,  New  York,  before  joining 
Rosenbaum’s  in  1952. 

Jo.sEPH  W.  Dye,  president  of  Wolf 
&  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  became  a 
member  of  the  boartl  of  directors  of 
The  Magna  vox  Company. 

Russell  H.  Mo<x;k  resigned  as  fur¬ 
niture  merchandise  manager  of  John 
Wanamaker,  Philadelphia,  to  enter 
the  wholesale  furniture  business. 

Harry  Bowser  was  apjxrinted  di- 
lector  of  sales  education  at  L.  Bam¬ 
berger  &  (^o.  He  was  most  recently  a 
sales  development  manager  with  Con- 
goleum-Nairn,  Inc. 


SPRING  SUCCESS;  BACK-TO-SCHOOL  IDEA 


IV  OT  all  of  this  spring’s  crowd-drawing  promotions  were  based  on  price  appeal. 
Thalhimers.  Richmond,  staged  a  little  boys’  fashion  show,  and  a  jury  of  12  little 
girls  voted  for  the  three  most  impressive  “models”  on  the  score  <if  poise  and 
personality.  In  an  open  space  on  one  side  of  the  runway,  playground  equipment 
was  set  up  so  that  the  audience  could  swing,  slide  and  see-saw  Irefore  the  fashion 
show  started.  The  show  was  staged  in  a  hotel  and  the  guest  commentaU)r  was 
10-year  old  Johnny  Klein,  television  star. 


ALTERWIOMS.. 
AT  A  PROFIT*. 


Alteration  Losses 
Are  Out-Of-Date 

Alteration  losses  ore  not 
necessary.  AAodern  meth¬ 
ods  of  control,  medio  of 
measurement,  incentive  sys¬ 
tems,  accurate  and  regular 
distributions  of  cost,  proper 
supervision ...  con  oil  help 
reduce  losses  and  fre> 
quently  even  create  actual 
profits. 

The  UNITROL  System  is 
reducing  these  losses  in 
stores  Coast  to  Coast. 
Without  obligation  we'll 
be  pleased  to  give  you 
details. 

WRITE,  WIRE  OR  PHONE 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Rood,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
[Dgewater  4-5112 


Edward  Schwarz  was  appointed 
vice  president  of  Hale  Bros.  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  San  Francisco,  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Jose  store.  Schwarz  had 
been  with  .Amos  Parrish  for  the  past 
23  years. 

Richard  G.  Sachs,  vice  president  of 
Sachs  Quality  Stores,  Inc.,  was  elected 
a  director  of  Forest  Neighborhood 
House  in  the  Bronx,  New  York.  He 
will  organize  a  men’s  Advisory  Ciom- 
rnittee  of  prominent  businessmen  to 
help  this  settlement  house,  whose  pro¬ 
gram  is:  (1)  to  provide  daily  care  for 
300  children  of  working  parents;  (2) 
to  provide  after-school  recreation  for 
teen-agers,  and  (3)  to  reduce  intercul- 
tural  tensions  in  the  area  by  holding 
meetings  and  conferences  of  the  resi¬ 
dents  on  health  and  housing  problems. 
The  area  is  predominantly  Negro. 

Died.  Max  Friedmann,  president  of 
Ed.  Schuster  8:  C>o.,  Milwaukee,  and  a 
former  director  of  NRDGA,  died  sud¬ 
denly  on  March  31.  He  had  l>een 
president  of  Schuster’s  since  1933, 
when  he  succeeded  his  father,  .Albert 
r.  Friedmann. 
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DOUBUD  DRAPERY  DEPARTMENT  VOlUME 
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w  HEN  the  Krauss  CkiMPANY,  Ltd.  of  New  Orleans  put  on  their  Slipcover  and 
Drapery  Clinic,  in  cooperation  with  Consolidated  Trimming  Corp.,  they  gave  it 
all  the  promotional  works  available.  .Across  the  entire  front  of  the  store,  an  electric 
sign  announced  the  event,  in  letters  eight  feet  high.  The  clinic  was  held  for 
three  days,  late  in  March,  and  while  it  went  on  it  doubled  the  drapery  depart¬ 
ment’s  volume.  Slipcover  classes  were  held  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  the 
first  day;  drapery  classes  the  second  day;  on  the  third  day,  Katherine  de  Reeder, 
Consolidated’s  stylist,  gave  her  time  to  private  consultation  with  customers.  In 
the  week  preceding  the  event,  Krauss  ran  six  small  ads  and  one  big  one  and 
featured  special  values  in  slipcover  fabrics.  .Attendance  at  the  class  sessions  ran 
as  high  as  250. 


MANAGEMENT  and  SALES  AIDS 

Copy  Training.  New  York  University 
and  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  of 
NRDGA  will  conduct  their  coopera¬ 
tive  Retail  Advertising  Copy  Work¬ 
shop  at  the  university  June  7-11.  This 
is  the  sixth  year  of  the  Workshop, 
an  intensive  course  open  to  retail  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  to  junior  personnel  on 
the  recommendation  of  their  store 
managements.  Each  student  carries 
home  with  him  specially  prepared  re¬ 
view  material  which  makes  it  possible 
for  him  to  act  as  instructor  in  his  turn 
for  classes  at  the  store.  Ten  retail  ad 
specialists  constitute  the  teaching  staff 
for  the  five-day  seminar,  which  in¬ 
cludes  intensive  ad  writing  practice 
and  criticism  as  well  as  lectures,  dis¬ 
cussions  and  field  trips. 

Children's  Fall  Fashions.  A  Fall  fash¬ 
ion  clinic  for  the  children’s  wear  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  sponsored  by  Parents’ 
Magazine  on  June  3  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York.  Retail  executives 
have  been  invited  to  attend  the  clinic, 
which  will  offer  authoritative  informa¬ 
tion  on  new  silhouettes,  style  trends, 
colors,  price  line  analysis,  and  mer¬ 
chandising  slants  for  back-to-school 


promotions.  .A  luncheon  merchandis¬ 
ing  forum  for  retailers  and  manufac¬ 
turers,  which  provides  a  medium  for 
exchange  of  ideas,  will  be  addressed 
by  Helen  Wilensky,  sales  promotion 
manager  of  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons,  Boston. 

To  Study  Stationery  Retailing.  Con¬ 
tinuing  studies  of  problems  affecting 
stationery  department  volume  and 
profit  will  be  the  main  concern  of  the 
Rust  Craft  Institute,  whose  forma¬ 
tion  has  just  been  announced  by 
Wrightson  Christopher,  president  and 
general  manager  of  Rust  Craft  Greet¬ 
ing  Cards.  Although  financed  by  the 
greeting  card  company,  the  Institute 
will  be  an  independent  organization, 
under  the  presidency  of  Jerome  Entis, 
senior  associate  of  the  Russell  W. 
.Allen  Company,  Inc.  Information  sub- 
mited  by  retail  members,  the  Institute 
says,  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence. 
For  details,  address  Rust  Craft  Insti¬ 
tute,  580  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Travel  Fashion  Folder.  Feature  of  a 
post-Easter  promotion  at  BuLLot;K’s 
Pasadena  and  Downtown  stores  was 
the  give-away  of  a  roadmap-sized  fold¬ 
er  of  travel  fashion  information.  Con¬ 


tents  include  weather  charts  for  the 
various  regions  of  the  globe,  plus  dia¬ 
grammatic  sketches  illustrating  femi¬ 
nine  wardrobe  needs  in  each  area. 
The  folder  was  prepared  by  Holiday 
Magazine  as  a  condensation  of  its 
192-page  book,  “What  to  Wear 
Where,’’  so  that  stores  would  have 
something  inexjjensive  for  distribution 
in  quantity.  Format  jjermits  it  to  be 
opened  up  and  posted  behind  the 
scenes  of  a  department  for  informal 
sales-training. 

.As  Bullock’s  used  it,  the  folder  car¬ 
ries  the  store’s  imprint  on  the  front 
panel,  plus  a  back-panel  message  urg¬ 
ing  customers  to  make  the  store  their 
first  stop  for  “authoritative  assistance, 
world-wise  fashions,  and  dozens  of 
ideas.”  For  details,  address  John  Col¬ 
lins,  Holiday,  Independence  Square, 
Philadelphia,  5. 


Self'Selling  Display  Contest.  For  the 

most  original  and  effective  self-selling 
display  of  its  fiber  rugs,  Deltox  Rue 
Company  will  award  prizes  up  to  $75 
to  the  buyer  as  w’ell  as  to  the  display 
manager  in  the  winning  store  in  each 
size  category.  Photograph  of  display 
(for  w'hich  Deltox  will  pay  up  to 
$7.50)  must  be  mailed  before  June  30 
to  company’s  headquarters  in  Osh¬ 
kosh,  Wise. 
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For  Pre-Pack  Experiments.  Samples  of 
polyethylene  packages  and  paper  bags 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Equitable 
Paper  Bag  Co.,  Inc.,  Long  Island  City, 
N.  Y.,  which  recently  announced  the 
opening  of  its  new  polyethylene  bag 
division. 

Summer  Promotion.  Department  stores 
have  been  invited  by  the  American 
Bakers  As.sociation  to  participate  in 
that  industry’s  third  annual  “July  Is 
Picnic  Month”  promotion.  Retailers 
are  offered  a  good  mid-summer  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  store-wide  promotion  by 
tying  in  various  items  connected  with 
outdoor  eating,  such  as  outdoor  grills, 
vacuum  bottles,  thermo-bags,  picnic 
kits,  picnic  apparel,  cutlery,  portable 
radios,  fishing  tackle  and  other  sport¬ 
ing  goods,  cameras,  film,  etcetera.  The 
association  is  distributing  to  news¬ 
papers  layouts  for  special  picnic  sup 
plements,  as  well  as  photographs  and 
mats  of  feature  articles.  Point-of-sale 
materials  will  also  be  sent  out. 
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foHMf's  Day  Winnars.  The  Father’s 
Day  Coi  NCiL  announced  recently  that 
the  first  prize  in  its  1953  advertising 
contest  was  awarded  to  McFarlin’s  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  its  intensive  10- 
day  advertising  campaign,  which  was 
chiefly  lesponsible  for  prcxlucing  the 
largest  Father’s  Day  sales  volume  in 
the  store’s  history.  The  second  prize 
in  the  contest  went  to  Stix,  Baer  and 
Fuller  whose  theme  was  “Daddy’s  Our 
8-D  Leading  Man,”  while  the  third 
prize  was  won  by  Mullen  and  Bluett. 
The  contest  is  conducted  annually  by 
the  Council  to  elevate  the  standards 
of  Father’s  Day  advertising.  The 
Council  has  invited  ad  managers  of 
reuilers  and  manufacturers  to  enter 
the  1954  competition  which  will  close 
June  .30.  Entries  should  be  sent  to 
the  Council  at  50  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York  17. 

EQUIPMENT  and  SERVICES 

For  Books  and  Paychecks.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  an  automatic  high-speed 
printing  and  accounting  machine  and 
of  a  low-cost  bookkeeping  machine  was 
announced  recently  by  the  Burroi'ghs 
[i  Corporation.  The  printing-account- 
\  ing  machine,  known  as  Series  G,  oper¬ 
ates  at  a  speed  of  over  43,000  charac¬ 
ters  a  minute  and  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  27,000  punched  card  paychecks 
an  hour,  handling  in  the  process  up  to 
108,000  punched  cards.  This  machine 
is  designed  to  synchronize  high  speed 
totaling,  printing  and  card  punching 
mainly  in  industries  where  there  is  a 
large  volume  of  accounting  records, 
mailing  and  promotional  pieces. 

The  bookkeeping  machine,  known 
as  the  Sensimatic  “50,”  is  intended  pri- 
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PRIZE-WINNING  DISPLAY  MAN 
AVAILABLE 

Combination  advertising  and  dis¬ 
play  manager  with  17  years  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  new  position.  He  has 
placed  several  times  in  NRDGA 
display  contests  for  highly  promo¬ 
tional  store  doing  over  |2  million; 
local  business  slump  and  expense 
cutting  have  eliminated  his  job.  His 
ability  to  produce  extra  sales  via 
display  and  promotions  will  make 
him  an  asset  to  any  store,  large  or 
small. 

Write  Box  E-1-54,  Stores,  100 
West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


marily  for  large  firms  with  branches 
and  for  small  and  medium-size  busi¬ 
nesses.  It  is  highly  automatic  and  can 
handle  accounting  details  involved  in 
accounts  receivable,  a  simple  ledger 
posting  or  receipting.  Among  the  new 
features  of  the  “50”  are  automatic  15- 
inch  front  feed  carriage,  two  cross¬ 
footers,  listing  up  to  99,999,999.99  and 
totaling  up  to  999,999,999.99  and  orig¬ 
inal  ledger  and  statement  posting  in 
one  operation. 


Only  ONE  Book 
Has  ALL  the 

Principles  of 
Successful  Buying 
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Mechanical  Accountant.  A  new  ac¬ 
counting  machine,  the  “Class  34,”  de¬ 
signed  mainly  for  use  in  small  or 
medium-sized  offices,  has  been  released 
by  The  National  Cash  Register 
Company.  The  “34”  retains  the  hy¬ 
draulically  operated  carriage  and  auto¬ 
matic  control  of  the  “Class  31.”  De¬ 
tachable  “form  bars”  at  the  front  of 
the  machine  can  be  switched  in  sec¬ 
onds  to  allow  changes  from  one  bcx)k- 
keeping  job  to  another. 

The  “34”  can  l>e  used  for  accounts 
receivable,  accounts  payable,  payroll, 
inventory  records,  general  ledger  and 
other  types  of  accounting  prcKedure. 
Its  features  include  direct  subtraction 
from  every  total,  a  reverse  key  which 
allows  correction  of  errors,  and  the 
ability  to  clear  all  totals  automatically. 
Carriage  functions  such  as  dating,  tab¬ 
ulation,  vertical  spacing,  opening, 
closing  and  return  are  also  automatic. 
The  new  machine  has  five  totals  and 
will  lie  manufactured  in  typewriter 
and  non-ty|jewriter  models. 

New  Catalogues.  A  new  “55-S  Space- 
master”  catalogue  has  been  published 
by  the  Reflecttor  Hardware  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  Chicago.  It  contains  128 
pages  and  650  illustrations  of  visual 
merchandising  equipment,  including 
wall  sections,  counter  set-ups,  island 
units,  glass  shelving,  splicing  and  bin¬ 
ning  devices.  Copies  are  available  free 
of  charge  from  the  company  at  West¬ 
ern  .Avenue  and  22nd  Place,  Chicago. 

\  new  booklet,  “Retail  Store  Ac¬ 
counting,”  describes  applications  of 
punched  card  equipment  of  Inter¬ 
national  Business  Machines  Corp., 
in  the  retail  field.  It  covers  automatic 
preparation  of  records  and  reports  in 
connection  with  sales  audit,  accounts 
receivable  and  merchandise  control. 
Other  illustrated  sections  discuss  IBM 


Junior  Executives  —  Senior 
Executives  —  all  can  profit 
from  careful  study  of  the  re¬ 
corded  experience  of  27  suc¬ 
cessful  retailers. 

Every  angle  of  the  buyer  s  job 
is  explained  in  clear,  under¬ 
standable  language. 

45,000  copies  to  date!  Be¬ 
cause  The  Buyer  s  Manual 
helps  both  the  beginner  and 
the  veteran. 

Store  presidents  —  top  mer¬ 
chandisers  —  re-read  The 
Buyer  s  Manual  once  a  year! 
They  always  find  something 
new  in  it  —  are  reminded  of 
something  valuable. 

Practically  every  college 
School  of  Business  in  the 
country  uses  it  either  as  text¬ 
book  or  top  priority  reference 
book. 

Practically  every  personnel 
treUning  office  in  every  store 
in  the  country  knotvs  how 
continuously  they  go  to  The 
Buyer  s  Manual  for  help  on  a 
problem. 

Have  your  own  copy!  Keep  it 
at  home  to  study,  to  read,  to 
re-read.  Youll  never  make  a 
better  business  investment! 

Mombar  pric*  $3.75  lott  10%  for  10  or  moro. 
Nen-mombor  prico  $10.00.  Add  3%  solos  tax 
if  dobvorod  in  N.  Y.  C. 


Morchondising  Division 
Notional  Rotoil  Dry  Goods  Assn. 

100  W.  31st  St..  N.  Y.  C.  1,  N.  Y. 

Plooso  sond  .  copios  of  Tho 

Boyor's  Monool. 

....  Chock  ottochod.  ....  Bill  mo. 

Nomo  . 

Storo  . 

Addross  . 

City,  Stoto  . 

Add  3%  solos  tax  if  doKvorod  in  N.Y.C. 
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methods  for  accounts  payable,  inven- 
,tory  control,  financial  control,  payroll 
and  personnel  statistics.  Write  IBM, 
590  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22. 

Pocket  Paging  System.  A  new  person¬ 
nel  paging  and  communication  system, 
known  as  the  “Miracle  Page,”  with 
portable  receivers  smaller  than  a  pack 
of  cigarettes,  has  been  perfected  by 
Dictograph  Products,  Inc.  Utilizing 
the  transistor,  the  new  system  allows 
the  paging  and  relaying  of  messages  to 
pre-selected  personnel.  The  messages 
are  transmitted  only  to  those  so  desig¬ 
nated.  The  system  is  said  to  operate  so 
quietly  that  physicians  and  nurses  in 
hospitals  can  be  paged  without  annoy¬ 
ing  patients. 

The  receiver-speaker  unit  weighs 
under  four  ounces,  and  it  is  packed  in 
a  moisture-proof  case.  The  dimensions 
are  1%  x  3i/^  x  %  inches.  Paging  is 
said  to  take  a  maximum  of  15  seconds. 
The  system  can  operate  effectively 
even  in  areas  of  high  noise  level  be¬ 
cause  of  the  proximity  of  the  speaker 
to  the  wearer’s  ear. 

Credit  Management 

(Continued  from  page  46) 

phone  directory  as  a  source,  a  check 
list  of  new  prospects  was  made  up. 
The  credit  bureau  was  requested  to 
investigate  these  prospiects  and  charge 
plates  were  ordered  for  those  ap¬ 
proved.  Then,  a  young  lady  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  make  personal  vists  to  homes 
and  invite  new  accounts.  She  was 
trained  in  the  store’s  services  and  mer¬ 
chandise.  Her  record  of  acceptance, 
Johnson  said,  in  the  18-month  period 
up  to  March  5,  1954,  was  69.6  per  cent. 
Well  over  50  per  cent  of  these  people 
have  used  the  accounts.  Most  of  the 
prospects  were  flattered  by  the  per¬ 
sonal  nature  of  the  presentation  and 
invitation.  In  some  cases,  people  who 
rejected  the  charge  plate  at  home, 
have  come  to  the  store  to  make  credit 
purchases.  Of  a  total  trading  area 
]x>pulation  of  125,000,  the  store  now 
has  20,000  charge  accounts,  14,000  of 
which  are  active. 

Reporting.  Howard  A.  Chilton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Associated  Credit  Bureaus 
of  America,  Inc.,  and  manager  of 
the  Credit  Bureau  of  Greater  Fort 


Worth,  delivered  the  principal  talk  at 
the  session  on  “Modern  Trends  in 
Credit  Reporting.”  Panel  discussion 
participants  included:  J.  £.  R.  Chilton, 
general  manager  of  the  Merchants  Re¬ 
tail  Credit  Association,  Dallas;  R.  Leo 
Frye  of  John  A.  Brown  Co.,  Oklahoma 
City;  Norman  C.  Smith  of  F.  &  R. 
Lazarus  &:  Co.,  Columbus;  Vern  E. 
Svendson  of  Leon  Godchaux  Cloth¬ 
ing  Co.,  New  Orleans;  and  Harold  A. 
Wallace,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Associated  Credit  Bureaus  of 
America. 

Customer  Relations.  H.  Coburn  Hen¬ 
drix  of  Cohen  Brothers,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  asserted  that  the  small  store  has  a 
“tremendous  advantage”  over  its  big¬ 
ger  comjjetitors  in  that  it  can  develop 
and  implement  an  effective  public  or 
customer  relations  program.  Although 
the  owner  of  a  small  store  may  not  be 
able  to  offer  as  big  a  variety  of  mer¬ 
chandise  as  his  larger  neighbor,  he 
does  have  the  opportunity  to  know 
many  of  his  customers  and  call  them 
by  name,  Hendrix  maintained.  More¬ 
over,  the  small  store  owner  can  spend 
the  better  part  of  the  day  on  the  floor, 
seeing  to  it  that  his  clerks  are  courte¬ 
ous  and  treat  customers  right.  He  list¬ 
ed  eight  impiortant  ingredients  of  a 
good  customer  relations  program: 

(1)  Exchanges,  adjustments  and  re¬ 
funds  should  be  made  cheerfully  and  a 
logical  reason  should  be  given  if  an 
adjustment  is  denied.  No  adjustment 
should  be  refused  a  charge  customer 
until  the  credit  manager  renders  his 
verdict.  He  alone  knows  more  about 
the  value  to  the  store  of  the  individual 
charge  customer  than  anyone  else. 

(2)  Encourage  executives  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  civic  work  which  builds  good 
will  for  the  store. 

(3)  Train  employees  at  storewide 
and  departmental  meetings  in  meth¬ 
ods  of  good  salesmanship.  Stress  that 
“courtesy,  efficiency,  neatness  and  a 
helpful  attitude  will  bring  customers 
in  and  keep  them  coming  back.”  Sales¬ 
people  should  keep  records  of  good 
customers  and  should  phone  them 
when  suitable  merchandise  arrives. 
The  sales  force  should  also  be  careful 
in  making  promises  on  delivery  so  as 
to  avoid  disappointment  and  loss  of 
confidence  on  the  customer’s  part  in 
the  store’s  integrity. 


(4)  Check  credit  department  per¬ 
sonnel  regularly  and  weed  out  the 
sourpusses.  Also  obtain  names  of  good 
prospects  for  charge  accounts  and 
solicit  them. 

(5)  Give  sympathetic  consideration 
to  a  customer  with  troubles  and  grant 
a  time  extension  on  payment  in  a  gra¬ 
cious  manner. 

(6)  Through  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing,  tell  the  public  of  improvements 
made  in  the  store,  of  various  customer 
services  offered  and  of  the  store’s  role 
in  community  affairs. 

(7)  .Answer  letters  written  by  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  notify  customers  when 
credit  applications  are  rejected. 

(8)  Check-cashing  should  be  handled 
courteously  without  giving  the  custom¬ 
er  the  impression  that  he  is  being  done 
a  big  favor.  With  money  in  hand, 
customers  are  more  likely  to  make  pur¬ 
chases  while  in  the  store. 

Hendrix  placed  the  responsibility  | 
for  success  of  a  customer  relations  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  door  of  top  management,  i 
I  f  the  program  is  sold  to  all  employees, 
it  can  yield  a  good  sales  return. 

Th«  Programming.  A  highlight  of  this 
CMD  conference  was  the  informal  at¬ 
mosphere  and  effective  scheduling  of 
sessions  which  afforded  ample  oppor-  j 
tunity  for  store  executives  to  meet  each  I 
other  and  exchange  ideas  on  their  ex¬ 
periences.  A  tour  of  Dallas  stores  and 
a  western-style  entertainment  were 
arranged  for  delegates.  Educational  j 
exhibits  of  the  newest  developments  in  ! 
time  and  money-saving  devices,  equip¬ 
ment  and  services  were  also  staged. 

Dean  Ashby  of  The  Fair,  Fort 
Worth,  served  as  chairman  of  the  local 
conference  committee  through  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Louis  Selig,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  The  House  of  Fashion,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  and  chairman  of  the 
Credit  Management  Division.  Other 
members  of  this  committee  were: 
Howard  Chilton,  Credit  Bureau  of 
Fort  Worth;  John  R.  Clark  of  Monnig 
Dry  Goods  Company;  Owen  Jones  of 
Washer  Brothers;  and  J.  Price  Olive 
of  Clyde  Campbell,  all  of  Fort  Worth. 
The  local  conference  committee 
worked  closely  with  the  national  ar¬ 
rangements  committee,  headed  by  C. 
Glenn  Evans  of  Halle  Brothers,  (Heve- 
land.  CMD  manager  A.  L.  Trotta 
assisted  both  committees. 
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How  a  Bad  Law  Gets  Passed 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

many  P®**  office  towns  that 

don’t  have  any  Railway  Express 
offices.) 

There  have  Ireen  more  serious  diffi¬ 
culties.  1  cite  the  following  example: 
The  ambulance  of  a  New  England  vol¬ 
unteer  rescue  organization  was  put  out 
of  operation  Irecause  of  the  failure  of  a 
mechanical  part  which  could  not  be 
replaced  locally  and  had  to  be  ordered 
from  the  factory  several  hundred  miles 
away.  The  part  weighed  45  jxninds 
and  could  not  be  sent  by  parcel  |X)st. 

It  was  sent  by  the  slower  Railway 
Express.  There  was  no  express  service 
in  this  town,  so  the  community  was 
without  emergency  ambulance  service 
for  several  days  longer  than  would 
have  been  necessary  had  parcel  post 
been  available  for  this  movement. 

Even  the  rural  people— the  farmers 
for  whom  “safeguarding  amendments” 
were  written  into  the  bills  before  final 
passage— have  been  caught  in  the  wave 
of  rising  parcel  post  rates. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  lost 
heavily  under  this  law.  Official  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  Department  reveals 
that  Public  Law  199  drove  $100  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  parcel  jwst  business  out 
of  the  mails,  but  that  they  were  able 
to  reduce  operating  expenses  by  only 
$27  million,  thus  adding  to  the  Post 
Office  deficit  to  the  extent  of  $73  mil¬ 
lion  per  year. 

Who  has  gained  by  this  ridiculous 
Public  Law  199?  Absolutely  nobody— 
not  even  the  Railway  Express  Agency, 

I  because  they  have  been  able  to  capture 
I  only  20  per  cent  of  the  business  the 
Post  Office  Department  lost.  Even  the 
railroads  have  lost,  liecause  much  of 
the  parcel  post  they  had  previously  car¬ 
ried  at  rates  better  than  those  paid  the 
i  railroads  by  the  Express  Agency  is 
j  now  being  carried  by  highway  carriers. 
Nevertheless,  Railway  Express  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  oppose  repeal  of  Public  Law 
199,  and  to  argue  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  unfair  competition. 

The  Opposition.  And  what  have  we, 
the  national  organizations  represent¬ 
ing  retailers,  been  doing  about  this 
legislative  monstrosity,  and  the  superb 
lobbying  job  that  brought  it  into  be¬ 
ing?  We  had,  as  I  have  said,  our 


witnesses  at  the  1951  hearings.  Soon 
after  the  second  session  of  the  82nd 
Congress  convened  in  1952,  a  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  House  at  our  request 
to  repeal  Public  Law  H)9.  We  didn’t 
really  expect  that  the  bill  would  lie 
given  consideration,  but  we  had  it  in¬ 
troduced  as  a  means  of  serving  notice 
on  the  Congress  that  we  would  fight 
Public  Law  199  as  long  as  it  existed. 

In  the  summer  of  1952  the  National 
C^ommittee  on  Parcel  Post  Size  and 
Weight  Limitations  was  formed  to 
bring  about  repeal  of  the  law.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  individual  businessmen,  and 
representatives  of  various  business  or¬ 
ganizations.  We  determined  that  as 
many  members  of  the  Committee  as 
possible  should  try  to  get  bills  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Congress  for  the  refieal 
of  Public  Law  199.  Due  to  the  tre¬ 
mendous  pressure  built  up  in  the  en¬ 
actment  of  the  law,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  Congress  to  sponsor  legis¬ 
lation  to  repeal  it.  However,  I  was 
fortunate  in  prevailing  upon  Congress¬ 
man  Joel  T.  Broyhill,  a  Republican 
from  Virginia,  to  introduce  H.  R. 
2685,  for  this  purpose. 

There  immediately  began  a  very  ac¬ 
tive  campaign  to  bring  this  bill  up  for 
hearings.  Just  as  energetic  was  the 
campaign  undertaken  by  the  Express 
Agency  to  forestall  our  efforts.  All  the 
members  of  the  National  Committee 
contributed  their  time,  efforts  and  re¬ 
sources  to  bring  about  a  successful  end¬ 
ing  to  the  size  and  weight  battle. 
What  the  NRDGA  did  was  typical: 

Leonard  Mongeon,  manager  of  the 
NRDGA  Traffic  Group,  sent  out  ques¬ 
tionnaires  to  find  out  exactly  how  the 
size  and  weight  limitations  had  affect¬ 
ed  our  membership.  He  got  a  res(x>nse 
three  times  as  great  as  can  ordinarily 
l>e  expected  of  any  questionnaire.  With 
only  two  exceptions,  the  NRDGA 
membership  reported  that  size  and 
weight  limitations  were  costing  them 
money,  interrupting  business  practices 
of  long  standing  and  disrupting  the 
markets  they  tried  to  serve.  Those  re¬ 
sponses  placed  financial  losses  directly 
attributable  to  size  and  weight  limita¬ 
tions  at  from  a  few  dollars  a  month 
for  some  of  the  very  small  stores,  up  to 
thousands  of  dollars  a  year  for  the 
larger  retailers. 

When  the  NRDGA  Traffic  Group 
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met  in  Washington  last  April,  more 
than  100  of  the  members  made  per¬ 
sonal  calls  on  their  own  Congressmen, 
urging  that  action  l)e  taken  on  the 
Broyhill  bill. 

Meanwhile,  John  Hazen,  NRDGA’s 
vice  president  in  charge  of  Washington 
affairs,  and  I  utilized  our  every  contact 
to  focus  attention  on  the  need  for 
corrective  legislation.  Rowland  Jones 
and  his  staff  in  the  American  Retail 
Federation  were  diligent  and  tireless 
in  their  efforts.  Finally,  early  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Post 
Office  Committee  scheduled  hearings 
on  the  subject  of  parcel  jx>st  size  and 
weight  limits.  This  was  the  result  of 
our  combined  efforts,  and  of  Congress¬ 
man  Broyhill’s  efforts  in  our  behalf. 
About  40  witnesses  appeared  before 
the  Committee,  including  Rowland 
Jones  for  the  National  Committee, 
and  two  witnesses  in  behalf  of  the 
NRDGA. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings, 
Mrs.  Katherine  St.  George,  Chairman 
of  the  Congressional  Subcommittee, 
wrote  to  the  Postmaster  General,  ask¬ 
ing  for  some  expression  from  him  on 
the  subject  of  parcel  |X)st  size  and 
weights.  Up  until  the  time  of  the  hear¬ 
ings,  we  were  all  confident  that  the 
Postmaster  General  would  give  his  un¬ 
qualified  support  to  our  position.  We 
had  substantial  reason  for  that  belief. 
But  eight  weeks  passed  before  the 
Postmaster  General  took  any  stand  on 
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this  legislative  proposal  affecting  his 
Department. 

In  the  meantime,  an  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  to  the  Senate  Post  Office  Committee 
had  made  its  report.  That  council  was 
made  up  of  some  of  the  most  substan¬ 
tial  and  most  respected  men  from  all 
kinds  of  business.  In  their  report,  the 
Advisory  Council  strongly  urged  com¬ 
plete  repeal  of  Public  Law  199.  The 
Postmaster  General  finally  said  public¬ 
ly  that  he  would  not  oppose  the  repeal. 
But  he  has  not  made  any  formal  sute- 
ment  of  his  position  to  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee. 

That  is  where  the  matter  now 
stands.  The  testimony  before  Mrs. 
St.  George’s  Subcommittee  was  over¬ 
whelmingly  in  support  of  repeal  of  the 
parcel  jxjst  size  and  weight  restrictions. 
Witnesses  on  our  side  represented  all 
types  and  kinds  of  business,  large  and 
small:  wholesaling,  retailing,  manufac¬ 
turing  and  farming,  as  well  as  a  house¬ 
wives’  organization.  The  Railway  Ex¬ 
press  Agency  and  its  parent  companies 
were  the  sole  suppKjrters  of  the  law. 
Their  witnesses  were  agile  in  their 
manipulation  of  statistics,  and  the 
most  charitable  thing  that  could  be 
said  of  their  appearance  before  the 
Committee  is  that  they  were  lacking 
in  effectiveness. 

However,  we  are  not  certain  that  the 
sales  job  they  did  two  years  ago  has  lost 
all  its  effect.  Unless  Congress  moves, 
we  may  have  Public  Law  199  with  us 
a  long  time.  Congress,  and  the  St. 
George  Subcommittee,  must  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  exercise  their  own  good 
judgment— to  properly  evaluate  the 
evidence  obtained  at  the  January  hear¬ 
ings,  and  act  accordingly. 

We  must  continue  to  wage  our  bat¬ 
tle  until  we  get  back  the  thing  we 
never  should  have  lost— equal  treat¬ 
ment  for  all  citizens  at  the  hands  of 
the  Post  Office  Department.  Visit  your 
Congressman;  write  your  Congress¬ 
man:  urge  his  supp>ort  for  favorable 
action  on  H.  R.  2685,  the  Broyhill  bill 
to  repeal  the  present  restrictive  size 
and  weight  limits  on  parcel  p>ost.  We 
lost  our  privilege  of  full  use  of  the 
facilities  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
because  we  were  not  as  vocal  as  was 
our  opposition.  We  can  regain  it  only 
if  we  can  persuade  the  Congress  of  the 
rightness  of  our  position.  We  can  do 
it  if  we  can  overcome  the  emotional 


appeal  of  our  opponents’  arguments 
by  presenting  facts,  and  appealing  for 
fairness. 

Keeping  Public  Law  199  on  the 
books  is  costing  you  money.  It  may 
be  your  letter  that  will  move  some 
Congressman  to  the  kind  of  action  we 
need  to  get  this  bill  through  Congress. 

New  Look  of  the  NLRB 

(Continued  from  page  50) 

settlement  of  die  dispute.  The  Board’s 
new  position  on  this  important  issue 
is  welcomed  by  those  retailers  through¬ 
out  the  country  that  participate  in 
association  bargaining. 

PICKETING 

The  hit-and-run  picketing  used  by 
the  CIO  Communication  Workers  in 
a  labor  dispute  at  Pacific  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Company  is  not  protected 
strike  activity,  according  to  the  Board’s 
recent  decision.  The  Company  had 
discharged  members  of  the  Independ¬ 
ent  Order  of  Repeatermen  and  Toll 
Testboardmen  who  had  refused  to 
cross  the  hit-and-run  picket  lines.  In 
a  first  decision  on  this  practice,  the 
Board  ruled  that  such  actions  were 
economic  measures  taken  by  the  union 
which  could  not  be  consideretl  proper 
strike  activity. 

Pointing  out  that  the  purpose  of  the 
technique  is  to  force  management  con¬ 
stantly  to  shift  its  working  force  to 
continue  operations,  the  Board  indi¬ 
cated  that,  for  it  to  approve  such  an 
action,  would  be  to  make  it  a  tool  of 
the  union  in  carrying  out  its  unpro¬ 
tected  form  of  strike  activity. 

The  Board’s  decision  will  prevent 
hit-and-run  picketing  of  retailers  with 
multi-store  operations.  It  will  elimi¬ 
nate  another  coercive  action  by  the 
union  to  force  acceptance  of  their 
terms. 

NON-COMMUNIST  AFFIDAVITS 

In  November,  1953,  the  Board  initi¬ 
ated  two  general  rules  which  it  planned 
to  apply  in  representation  cases  in¬ 
volving  unions  whose  officers  had  been 
indicted  for  filing  false  non-Commu- 
nist  affidavits.  The  Board’s  action 
sought  to  prevent  the  use  of  the 
Board’s  facilities  and  processes  by 
those  unions  whose  leaders  might  have 
fooled  both  their  members  and  em- 
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ployers  in  filing  false  non-Communi 
affidavits  where  question  of  authen 
ity  might  exist. 

The  District  Court  and  Court 
.\ppeals  subsequently  ruled  agaii 
the  legality  of  the  Board’s  action 
two  separate  cases.  The  Circuit  ('.oi 
claimed  that  union  members  shoi 
not  be  penalized  for  individual  acti 
taken  by  their  officers  which  would  ex* 
elude  the  union  members  from  the 
benefits  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Thij 
same  Circuit  Court  recently,  in  the 
third  case,  ruled  that  the  Board  ha4| 
the  authority  to  conduct  an  adminl^ 
strative  investigation  to  determine  i| 
an  officer  of  the  International  Unio^t 
of  the  Mine,  Mill,  and  Smelter  Work* 
ers  had  acknow’ledged  falsifying  hii 
non-Communist  affidavit  with  the  fuU 
knowledge  of  his  union  members. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  denied  rer 
view  of  the  NLRB  appeals  for  the  fint 
two  cases.  With  this  action  and  the 
Circuit  Court  approval  in  the  thiidi 
case,  it  is  anticipated  that  Chainna^ 
Farmer  will  press  for  legislative  acti<ii|^ 
to  provide  the  Board  with  the  meaq^ 
to  insure  that  all  requirements  aie 
met  in  filing  non-Communist  affidaw 
its. 

Strong  support  has  been  given  to 
amending  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  re* 
cpiire  employers  to  sign  the  non-Conat 
nuinist  affidavits,  but  this  does  not 
solve  the  problem  faced  by  the  Boai4$ 
in  its  effort  to  deny  its  processes  to 
those  who  might  falsify  their  states* 
ments  to  cover  affiliations. 


Impartial  administration  of  the  Act 
will  contribute  materially  to  stabllj 
employer-employee  relationships.  Th^ 
Board,  by  many  of  its  decisions,  hai 
effected  a  change  in  the  direction  of 
decisions  which  brings  the  admiaife 
stration  of  the  Act  more  into  line  with 
original  Congressional  intent.  Baskt' 
ally,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  a  soun^f 
law.  A  recent  public  opinion  survqjj 
reveals  that,  for  the  third  year,  thif 
union  members  polled  have  support!^ 
the  basic  principles  of  the  Act,  thou^ 
opposing  the  “Taft-Hartley  Act’’ 
such.  That  the  present  Board  is  applj^ 
ing  itself  diligently  to  insuring  i®**- 
partial  administration  which  wi# 
make  the  Act  even  more  acceptable  t® 
and  equitable  for  the  employee,  el**- 
ployer,  and  the  union  is  encouragiptf 
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